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A Larger Junior College Program 


[ EDITORIAL | 


At no time in the history of the 
junior college movement have con- 
ditions been more auspicious for 
significant development. This de- 
velopment lies not so much in the 
direction of the expansion and pro- 
motion which have characterized 
the past decade as in the develop- 
ment of an educational program at 
the junior college level that will bear 
a justifiable relationship to the 
needs of society. 

It is no mere rationalization to 
say that the depression has had and 
will have a wholesome effect upon 
many aspects of education. Particu- 
larly is this true with reference to 
the junior college. However disap- 
pointing may be the general failure 
of many junior colleges to advance 
beyond the traditional educational 
pattern appropriated from higher 
education a generation ago, there 
are indications that more than mere 
conformity will engage the minds of 
those who direct the movement dur- 
ing the next few years. 

An outstanding benefit from the 
experience of the depression is rec- 
ognized in the fact that every social 
agency has been subjected to severe 
scrutiny and critical examination. 
The public is looking into the claims 
that have been made. The same 
public spurred on by acute condi- 


tions is seeking relief, both tempo- 
rary and permanent. Retrenchment, 
which struck the schools early, and 
in some cases almost fatally, is itself 
being subjected to severe scrutiny. 
We shall not here go into a discus- 
sion of the reasons for exacting 
such heavy toll from the schools to 
pay for our various follies—suffice 
it to say that there is hope that the 
taxpayer in a comparatively short 
time will begin to realize that econo- 
mies effected at the expense of 
schools are dangerous socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. 

Extreme social and economic con- 
ditions during the past few years 
have brought many new problems to 
education. Emergencies have been 
declared to exist in practically every 
phase of our social order. As is 
often the case, many situations con- 
sidered as emergencies and treated 
with relief measures are but general 
developments brought suddenly 
into focus of attention. We may 
expect that a number of relief meas- 
ures of today will become the estab- 
lished regular order of things to- 
morrow. 

This is particularly the case with 
the education of young adults. Nu- 
merous conditions have conspired 
to bring education at the junior col- 
lege level into focus. Chief among 
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these are the constantly increasing 
number of persons entering col- 
leges and the acute conditions of 
unemployment. College education, 
whether in a university or in a local 
junior college, has been considered 
a luxury for a select few. But when 
thousands of high-school graduates 
were unable to obtain employment, 
an increasing number of social 
problems resulted. Thus was cre- 
ated another emergency. 

The efforts of the federal govern- 
ment to meet the emergency thus 
created have taken form primarily in 
the CCC camps. These have served 
a double purpose of providing a type 
of employment that guarantees sus- 
tenance, and also a type of educa- 
tional service. The results cannot 
at this time be evaluated. It should 
be observed that this emergency 
measure makes no provision for 
young women who, in many cases, 
are also in desperate circumstances. 

Many of the graduates of high 
schools, who, normally, would go 
away to college, find it impossible 
to raise sufficient funds to pay even 
nominal fees in addition to the cost 
of room and board. In numbers of 
instances these graduates have re- 
mained in the local high school, 
taking such courses as were avail- 
able. Difficulties have arisen in 
such courses where students who 
are looking forward to entering a 
higher institution find it difficult to 
adjust their credits for transfer. In 
a few instances, arrangements have 
been made with the state university 
to exercise supervision of the work 
done in this type of situation. Under 
such supervision the transfer rela- 
tionship has been provided. 

Attempts to meet the demands of 
this emergency have been made in 
many sections of the country. Emer- 
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gency colleges, depression colleges, 
extension classes, post- graduate 
work in high schools, and evening 
schools have sprung up in large 
numbers to take care of young 
people who find themselves without 
anything to do. The extent of this 
kind of development is not known. 
There is sufficient information at 
hand, however, to indicate that it 
is significant. 

If the junior colleges are wise, 
they will recognize the broader as- 
pects of the education of young 
adults. They will make provision 
during the present emergency to 
meet the needs of a situation that 
promises to be a problem for many 
years to come. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL 





LOS ANGELES ENROLLMENT 


Fall figures since Los Angeles 
Junior College opened in 1929 show 
a steady growth in enrollment until 
1932, with a consistent level main- 
tained thereafter. Statistics show 
the following comparative figures 
for September of each year: 


eee 1,410 
CP + +04Kenenenwes 2,605 
ere 3,625 
EE hence eceanaus 4,426 
ee ee 4,430 
SE + teseeeeewnawe 4,433 





HEBRON GETS NEW DEAN 


Upon the resignation of William 
Young, Herbert L. Glynn has been 
appointed dean of Hebron College, 
Nebraska. Professor Glynn has been 
associated with Hebron College for 
the past seven years, his promotion 
coming as a recognition of his ad- 
ministrative ability and leadership. 

















Junior College Libraries 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP* 


Some five years ago the Carnegie 
Corporation established an Advisory 
Group on College Libraries. Follow- 
ing recommendations of this Group, 
the Corporation made grants for the 


purchase of books to over eighty 


American colleges. These grants 
were made after the Advisory Group 
had made very careful studies of 
the libraries of several hundred 
liberal arts colleges of the tradi- 
tional four-year type. The Advisory 
Group published Standards for 
College Libraries (issued by the 
Carnegie Corporation, 1932), and 
secured the compilation and publi- 
cation of the Shaw List of Books for 
College Libraries. Two other books 
which grew out of the work of this 
body were Randall’s The College 
Library (American Library Associa- 
tion, 1932), and Gerould’s College 
Library Buildings (Scribners, 1932). 
The Carnegie Corporation’s total 
grants for college libraries have 
amounted to well over a million 
dollars. In addition, the Corpora- 
tion, with the advice of the Group, 
endowed the librarianship at four 
colleges at a total cost of $600,000. 
Similar grants were made to cer- 
tain American colleges in the Near 
East, and to Canadian colleges. 
All the grants to colleges have been 
made for the purchase of library 
books for undergraduates. The col- 
leges themselves have chosen the 
books in accordance with their own 
needs. Purchases have been made 


* Librarian, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


through a central agency. A quite 
definite stimulus appears to have 
been given to college libraries 
through the standards, the books, 
and the grants of money. 

The Corporation, having accom- 
plished its purpose of thus stimu- 
lating attention and interest on the 
part of the liberal arts colleges in 
the improvement and strengthening 
of their libraries, is now turning to 
a consideration of the characteris- 
tics and needs of the junior colleges 
of the country. An Advisory Group 
on Junior College Libraries has been 
formed and held its first meeting in 
Ann Arbor on November 7. This 
Group is composed of President J. M. 
Wood, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; Superintendent W. W. 
Haggard, Joliet Junior College, 
Joliet, Illinois; Professor W. C. 
Eells, Stanford University; L. V. 
Koos, University of Chicago; Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan; Dean L. R. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library School; 
C. E. Rush, Yale University Library; 
and William W. Bishop, University 
of Michigan, chairman. Dr. R. M. 
Lester, of the Carnegie Corporation, 
attended the first meeting. Mr. 
H. C. Gourlay, of the University of 
Michigan, is secretary of the Group. 

At the meeting it was decided to 
begin preliminary studies at once. 
A good deal of information must be 
gathered and digested before any 
recommendations can be made for 
actual grants. It is likely that per- 
sonal inspection must likewise be 
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made of a selected list of junior col- 
leges. Possibly publication of lists 
of desirable books and standards 
may be undertaken. In any event 
there is no prospect of any im- 
mediate grants by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for junior college libraries. 

The executive officers of all junior 
colleges of record in this country 
will be asked to fill out a score-card 
for junior college libraries which is 
now being drawn up. This will be 
sent out in the late winter. Careful 
attention to this score-card is ear- 
nestly requested. On it will be listed 
various items from which a fair 
picture of the junior college library 
and its support may be drawn. After 
the replies have been studied, and 
after tentative standards have been 
set by the Advisory Group, a selected 
list of junior colleges will be drawn 
up and these studied still further 
with a view to recommendations for 
grants in aid of their book funds. 
These operations will take some 
months. 

It is not known how far the Car- 
negie Corporation may be able (and 
willing) to go in making grants. 
They will probably not reach the 
financial dimensions of the grants 
to four-year colleges. Meantime, the 
junior colleges are asked to be ready 
to co-operate with the Advisory 
Group in its requests for informa- 
tion. Any correspondence about this 
project should be addressed to the 
chairman of the Group at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
rather than to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in New York. 





Our problem now is not to keep 
students out of educational institu- 
tions but to find or create those they 
can profitably go to. The most foot- 
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less question that university presi- 
dents have been debating in recent 
years is, Who should go to college? 
Where else is there to go? Today 
adults cannot get jobs. Boys and 
girls of college age can hope to find 
them only by accident. Because of 
the technological improvements of 
recent years industry will require 
in the future proportionately fewer 
workers than ever before. The great 
problem of the high school now is 
not to hold its pupils, but to get 
rid of them. Their graduates cannot 
get work and demand that classes 
be provided for them by an over- 
burdened staff in overcrowded 
buildings. The public junior col- 
leges and the state universities in 
urban centers have been swamped 
by the tide that has swept over them 
since the depression began. If these 
students are forbidden to enter edu- 
cational institutions, what will be- 
come of them? All of them cannot 
be absorbed into the army, navy, 
or Civilian Conservation Corps. We 
should not encourage them to try 
to get into jail. The answer is that 
we must expand the educational 
system of the country to accommo- 
date our young people up to their 
eighteenth or even their twentieth 
year. If existing schools and col- 
leges are not adapted to the needs 
of all these students (and they cer- 
tainly are not) we must establish 
new ones for them.— PRESIDENT 
R. M. HuTcCHINS, University of Chi- 
cago. 





The public junior college is and 
will be the front line of the struggle 
between the advocates of democracy 
and dictatorship.—J. J. OPPENHEI- 
MER, before National Education As- 
sociation. 




















Technical and Engineering Education 


ARTHUR W. 


What is the place of the junior 
college in technical education and in 
relation to engineering education? 
Any attempt to answer this question 
involves at once a twofold consid- 
eration: first, what should the jun- 
ior college do in relation to the 
well-established branches of engi- 
neering education; and, second, 
what should the junior college do 
in the solution of hitherto neglected 
branches of technical education? 
On the one hand are types of edu- 
cation which have been in the proc- 
ess of evolution in the engineering 
colleges and technical schools of 
this country since 1824, while on 
the other hand is a relatively new 
type of institution, virtually un- 
known at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, which has had its 
period of really vigorous growth 
within the past fifteen years. A con- 
sideration of the scope of engineer- 
ing education and of technical edu- 
cation is a necessary preliminary to 
the consideration of the objectives 
of the junior college as related to 
such types of education. 


* Assistant Professor of Graphics and 
Freshman Adviser, Engineering School, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. 


1A. W. Leighton, “The Place of the Jun- 
ior College in Technical Education and in 
Relation to Engineering Education” (un- 
published doctoral thesis, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, 1932), 
pp. 11-32. 


2 Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, A Study of Technical In- 
stitutes (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 1931), p. 25. 


LEIGHTON* 


TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Engineering consists in the utili- 
zation of natural forces and mate- 
rials for the benefit of mankind. 
This definition of engineering has 
been generally recognized by the 
national engineering societies of 
this country. It is sweeping enough 
to include a broad range of occupa- 
tional activities and contains no 
implication that such activities are 
exclusively professional. Through 
usage, however, “engineering” has 
become the term applied to activi- 
ties of a professional nature which 
depend upon a broad background 
of science and technology in their 
application. 

There is considerable available 
evidence! as to the presence of two 
distinct occupational levels in the 
field of engineering and allied tech- 
nical work: (1) the professional 
level, open primarily to graduates 
of a four-year engineering college, 
and the semiprofessional level, tech- 
nical pursuits, open to those indi- 
viduals having approximately two 
years of post-secondary school tech- 
nical training. The recent study of 
technical institutes under the aus- 
pices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education has 
shown a tendency on the part of 
large-scale industries to regard the 
need for men with two years of 
technical training on the post-sec- 
ondary level as in the ratio of nearly 
three to one when compared with 
the need for men who are graduates 
of a four-year course in an engineer- 
ing college.? 
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The inadequacy of present facili- 
ties for the training of men for the 
technical fields which are closely 
associated with engineering is 
stressed in the findings of two re- 
cent national surveys of engineering 
education. At the same time, these 
surveys have shown that facilities 
for education in a four-year engi- 
neering college are regarded as be- 
ing reasonably adequate. There is 
a growing feeling upon the part of 
many individuals engaged in en- 
gineering education that present 
emphasis should be on the develop- 
ment of the two-year type of tech- 
nical education rather than upon 
the increase in facilities for engi- 
neering education requiring four or 
more years of college work. 


RELATION TO OBJECTIVES 


A survey of the aims, purposes, 
and functions of the junior college 
as set forth by such authorities as 
Koos, Thomas, Whitney, Eells, 
Proctor, Campbell, and others dur- 
ing the past decade reveals the fact 
that predominant objectives of the 
junior college are, first, preparation 
for the upper years of a standard 
college or university, and, second, 
preparation for direct entry into 
occupational life. In relation to en- 
gineering education the first, or 
preparatory, objective involves the 
problem as to whether or not the 
junior college should offer the first 
two years of four-year engineering 
curricula. In relation to technical 
education, the second, or terminal, 
objective raises the issue as to 


whether the junior college should 
offer a program of technical educa- 
tion as a preparation for the semi- 
professional type of technical pur- 
suits. In a consideration of the pre- 
paratory objective in relation to 
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engineering education, the question 
immediately arises as to whether 
the junior college should attempt 
to offer the entire work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the 
four-year engineering college cur- 
riculum, or whether it should offer 
merely general preprofessional 
work which will anticipate a con- 
siderable portion of the work of the 
first two years of the engineering 
college, but will still leave the stu- 
dent with certain prerequisite 
courses to cover before entering the 
professional courses of the engi- 
neering college. A consideration of 
the terminal objective involves the 
issue as to whether the junior col- 
lege or some other type of institu- 
tion can best offer the training for 
the semiprofessional type of tech- 
nical occupations. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OFFERINGS 


Approximately 436 junior colleges 
were in operation in the United 
States during 1930-31, and men stu- 
dents were admitted to 334 of these. 
A study, by the writer, of curricula 
offered by 270, or 81 per cent of 
these 334 institutions, showed that 
preparatory engineering curricula 
were offered by 112 junior colleges 
and that terminal technical cur- 
ricula were offered by only 21 junior 
colleges. Only those junior colleges 
indicating specific curricula which 
prepared for the upper years of the 
standard engineering college or 
which prepared for semiprofes- 
sional occupations of a _ technical 
character were included in the find- 
ings of this study. Scattered offer- 
ings in mechanical drawing, de- 
scriptive geometry, higher mathe- 
matics, and physics occurred in a 
few other junior colleges, but there 
was no indication that these insti- 
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tutions were definitely preparing 
students for engineering or for 
technical pursuits. The distribu- 
tion of the offerings among the three 
types of junior colleges recognized 
by Koos is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


OFFERINGS IN ENGINEERING AND IN 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 270 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1930-31 


Pri- 
Total Public State vate 
Total number ....... 270 130 25 117 
With preparatory 
curricula 
re 112 71 16 25 
Percentage ........ 41 55 64 21 
With terminal 
curricula 
| ee 21 17 2 2 
Percentage ........ 8 13 8 2 


Only 18 per cent of the junior col- 
leges offering preparatory engineer- 
ing curricula and only 5 per cent of 
those offering terminal technical 
curricula had total enrollments of 
less than one hundred students. The 
preparatory curricula offered varied 
only slightly among the various jun- 
ior colleges due to the partially 
standardized form of the first two 
years of four-year curricula in en- 
gineering. Various experiments in 
the construction of terminal tech- 
nical curricula were found to be in 
progress and there was little tend- 
ency toward standardization among 
such offerings. The indications were 
that only the junior colleges with 
enrollments of two hundred or more 
students felt that they were even 
justified in attempting to offer ter- 
minal technical curricula. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE EDUCATION 


In 1931-32 there were scattered 
over the United States some thirty- 
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three or more institutions, not or- 
ganized as junior colleges, which 
offered terminal technical curricula, 
usually two years in length and not 
leading to a degree, to students of a 
post-secondary age level. For want 
of a more definite term this form 
of technical education has been 
designated as that of the “technical 
institute type” and certain of the 
institutions offering it have been 
classified as “technical institutes.” 
As yet there is little overlapping of 
effort between the junior college 
and the technical institute owing to 
the geographical distribution of the 
two types of institutions. The in- 
stitutions offering technical-insti- 
tute education have developed for 
the most part in regions remote 
from those in which the most ac- 
tive development of the junior col- 
lege has taken place. There are only 
five instances where there is a jun- 
ior college in the same city with an 
institution offering technical-insti- 
tute education, and in these cities 
no one of the junior colleges offers 
terminal technical curricula. 
There is ample evidence that there 
is room for both the junior college 
and the technical institute in the 
field of technical education. There 
are two main groups of students 
who will enter terminal technical 
curricula: first, the group entering 
such curricula directly following 
graduation from the senior high 
school, and, second, the group who 
have had practical experience in in- 
dustry and may or may not have 
completed a high-school course. The 
junior college may care for the first 
group, but there are indications that 
the second group will be served 
much more adequately by the tech- 
nical institute. The terminal pro- 
gram of technical curricula of the 
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junior college should develop inde- 
pendently rather than be too largely 
patterned after those of the tech- 
nical institute, because of the less 
mature type of student usually 
found in the junior college. A di- 
vision of the field of two-year ter- 
minal technical education should 
result in offerings of a more general 
technical nature by the junior col- 
lege, leaving the more specialized 
functional and technological offer- 
ings to the technical institutes. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A study of the possible participa- 
tion of the junior college in tech- 
nical education and in relation to 
engineering education centers about 
three important considerations: 
(1) Should the junior college offer 
preparatory curricula in engineer- 
ing? (2) Should the junior college 
offer terminal technical curricula? 
(3) Should the junior college offer 
both types of curricula in the same 
institution? 

The following conclusions are 
based upon evidence gathered by 
the writer in his study of the prob- 
lem: (1) There appears to be some 
field for the offering of preparatory 
curricula in engineering, particu- 
larly in the larger junior colleges. 
At the present time such offerings 
are, and should be, rare in institu- 
tions having less than one hundred 
students enrolled, and there is rea- 
son to believe that they should not 
be introduced into junior colleges 
having a minimum enrollment of 
less than two hundred students. 
Even though there should be a con- 
siderable increase, as seems most 
unlikely at the present, in enroll- 
ments in four-year engineering cur- 
ricula, the entrance of the junior 
college into the field of preparatory 
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engineering education is scarcely 
justified unless the junior college 
can perform a new type of educa- 
tional service. This implies that the 
junior college must meet the prob- 
lem of the large elimination of en- 
gineering students, particularly in 
the first year, in a more positive and 
constructive manner than has the 
four-year college of engineering. 

(2) The importance of the ter- 
minal objective in junior college 
education and the need for gradu- 
ates of two-year technical courses 
as evidenced by conditions in the 
industrial field, justify the offering 
of terminal curricula to a far 
greater degree than is the case at 
present. The fact that most of the 
terminal offerings of a_ technical 
nature are in institutions having 
more than two hundred students 
and that virtually half of them are 
in institutions having four hundred 
or more students, indicates that only 
the larger junior colleges have as 
yet concerned themselves with this 
problem. The question of additional 
expense for equipment and instruct- 
ing staff bears heavily upon the 
problem of the varieties of terminal 
technical curricula which may be 
offered. 

(3) There seems to be no valid 
reason against the offering of pre- 
paratory engineering and of termi- 
nal technical curricula in the same 
junior college. From the standpoint 
of facility of transfer of students 
from one curriculum to another as 
one method of decreasing the 
amount of elimination and from the 
standpoints of economy and “engi- 
neering atmosphere,” there are dis- 
tinct advantages in having the two 
types of curricula in the same insti- 
tution. The small size of the ma- 
jority of junior colleges which ad- 
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mit men students precludes the 
offering of terminal technical cur- 
ricula alone in institutions where 
they might be offered in conjunction 
with preparatory curricula. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Preparatory engineering curric- 
ula.—Present conditions in the field 
of engineering education and the 
study of offerings in the junior col- 
lege lead to the conclusion that the 
content of the preparatory curric- 
ula offered in the junior college has 
been largely dictated by the four- 
year engineering colleges which 
were in the closest proximity to the 
particular junior college. This has 
resulted in the offering by the jun- 
ior college of curricula which were 
virtual duplications of the first two 
years’ work in the four-year engi- 
neering college to which the junior 
college students would naturally 
gravitate, or it has resulted in the 
offering of curricula which were 
based upon a general agreement 
with the curricula offered by various 
near-by institutions, leaving certain 
minor matters of adjustment of 
credits or completion of prerequi- 
sites to be cared for after the stu- 
dent has transferred to the four- 
year college. 

Although the junior college has 
tended to copy the work of the first 
two years of the standard engineer- 
ing college as the best means of 
preparation for future study along 
engineering lines, the validity of 
such a procedure is open to serious 
question. It is by no means certain 
that the curricula which are now 
offered in the first two years of the 
standard engineering college are the 
best possible preparation for the 
work of the last two years. The 
question which arises is the content 
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of the offerings during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years of the 
academic work of the student who 
is preparing for the profession of 
engineering, whether such offerings 
be in a junior college or in a four- 
year engineering college. 

In states where under existing 
conditions the state university, the 
state college, and certain private 
four-year colleges all draw engi- 
neering students from the junior 
college, certain basic preparatory 
curricula may be laid out allowing 
some flexibility to fit the require- 
ments of different senior colleges, 
provided the junior college has suffi- 
cient students to justify this. Wher- 
ever the small junior college at- 
tempts to offer preparatory cur- 
ricula it will be justified only in 
offering a common two-year curric- 
ulum in engineering preparation, 
and in advertising to the student 
in a rather frank manner that it 
may take him more than two years 
after junior college graduation to 
obtain a degree in engineering. 

Since one of the justifications for 
the entry of the junior college into 
the field of preparatory engineering 
education appears to be its poten- 
tial opportunity to aid in solving 
the problem of the large elimination 
of students in engineering, particu- 
larly in the freshman year, it is imm- 
perative that the curriculum contain 
in the first year, one course, at least, 
which will give the student some 
perspective as to the scope of the 
problems of the profession of engi- 
neering. As yet the four-year en- 
gineering college has found no 
answer to the problem of excessive 
elimination of students and the 
chief hope in the junior college 
must lie in finding out as early as 
possible whether the student is a 
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good prospect for a_ professional 
training in engineering or whether 
he should be guided into other fields 
of technical or non-technical edu- 
cation. 


Terminal technical curricula.— | 
' four-year engineering course by 


As yet the only examples of ter- 
minal technical curricula in this 
country which have been recog- 
nized as unquestionably successful 
over a considerable period of years 
are those of the technical-institute 
type. Three rather distinct varie- 
ties of two-year terminal technical 
curricula are found in the technical- 
institute area of education: (1) 
technical courses which parallel the 
college courses, but in briefer, more 
direct, intensive and_ practical 
forms; (2) courses in the technol- 
ogy of specific industries; and (3) 
courses preparing for particular 
technical functions.* The writer’s 
study of the subjects offered in 
twelve terminal curricula in four 
outstanding technical institutes dur- 
ing 1930-31 showed that the 
amounts of general technical edu- 
cation and of specialized technical 
or technological education offered 
were approximately equal. A study 
of the terminal technical curricula 
as organized in fifteen junior col- 
leges during 1930-31 leads the 
writer to conclude that although the 
junior colleges were announcing 
terminal technical curricula in their 
catalogues that they were really 
offering one year of preparatory en- 
gineering work followed by a year 
which, although containing more 
technical work than was offered in 
the second year of the preparatory 


3 R. H. Spahr, “Technical Institute Edu- 
cation in the United States,” The Journal 
of Engineering Education (March 1931), 
XXI, 495. 
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curriculum, was in most cases not 
far different from the preparatory 
offering. The evidence showed that 
the objectives of two-year termina] 
technical education were being con- 
fused with the objectives of the 


those in charge of such technical 
programs in junior colleges. 

The following suggestions are 
given for specific terminal technical 
curricula in the junior college. 


Semester Credits 





First year First Second 
Technical mathematics ........ 3 3 
Inorganic chemistry ........... 3 3 
a eee 3 3 
Technical English ............ 3 3 

Civil or 
Electrical or . 
Technology Weiteateheant**** 5 5 
Chemical 
17 17 

Second year 
Technical mathematics ........ 3 3 
Teehmienl PRYSICS ...ccccccsces 3 3 
Industrial problems .......... 3 3 

Civil or 
Electrical or 
Technology tiene ** > 8 8 
Chemical 
17 17 


The first year of the two-year ter- 
minal technical curriculum  sug- 
gested above consists approximately 
one-half of work which is definitely 
technical in character, namely, the 
course in technology of some spe- 
cific field and the course in graphics, 
while the other half is devoted to 
subjects of a more general founda- 
tional nature. Since this curriculum 
is terminal in character it does not 
lead to further work in the engineer- 
ing college, and the student who 
begins it and then decides at some 
time during the first year that he 
wants a full engineering course 
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must expect some loss of time in 
attaining his objective. No orienta- 
tion course is included, since it is 
assumed that the work in some spe- 
cific field of technology during the 
first year will serve that purpose. 
Although the objective of training a 
student for work on the semiprofes- 
sional level cannot be attained in 
less than two years, nevertheless 
the work of the first year is more 
directly of value as a vocational 
training for the student who cannot 
go on into the second year of the 
junior college than is the work of 
the first year of the preparatory en- 
gineering curriculum. 

In the suggested curricula for the 
second year approximately one-half 
the work is common for all tech- 
nical students, while the other half 
is technological. Technical physics, 
technical mathematics, and indus- 
trial problems are included because 
the experience of the technical in- 
stitute seems to justify the inclusion 
of these common elements in all ter- 
minal curricula of technical nature. 
The course in industrial problems 
will deal with economic, commer- 
cial, and managerial aspects of tech- 
nical and industrial work, with par- 
ticular attention placed on the pro- 
duction function of industry. The 
course in technology, occupying vir- 
tually half of the second year’s 
work, must contain the material for 
an intensive study of the funda- 
mental principles of a major field 
of technical work with particular 
reference to the production side of 
that field. Actual experience on the 
part of the students will be an im- 
portant part of the work, and the 
laboratory and field work should 
occupy a considerable portion of the 
time allotment. 

The number of semester-hours 
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suggested above is merely tentative. 
The terminal program is not pri- 
marily a question as to how many 
semester-hours or credits should be 
earned in various subjects but 
rather as to what subjects should 
be included and in approximately 
what proportion. This suggested 
curriculum does not presuppose 
that all junior colleges offering ter- 
minal technical curricula will des- 
ignate them as chemical, civil, elec- 
trical, or mechanical technology. 
Local conditions may justify the 
offering of a terminal curriculum 
which prepares for a_ restricted 
phase of a major field, and it is 
granted that there may be an at- 
traction to the student body through 
such names as aviation, radio 
technology, surveying-drafting, and 
the like. To designate terminal 
technical courses, which are two 
years in length, as courses in engi- 
neering is both confusing and mis- 
leading. The use of the term “tech- 
nology” is perhaps subject to some 
criticism due to the fact that there 
are several “institutes of technol- 
ogy” in the collegiate field, but may 
be justified by the fact that the two- 
year technical curricula contain a 
considerable amount of the techno- 
logical content of the major fields 
of engineering education. 

All studies to date point out the 
fact that the real demand for the 
graduate of two-year technical 
courses is likely to be primarily in 
the production side of industry. 
The junior colleges will do well to 
restrict their terminal offerings to 
a relatively few curricula until more 
is known concerning the specific re- 
quirements for, and demand for, 
workers in the so-called semiprofes- 
sional occupations in the technical 
field. 

















A New Deal for the Small Junior College 


J. J. 


With the New Deal in agriculture 
and industry well under way, it may 
not be amiss to suggest a New Deal 
in at least one phase of our educa- 
tional system, namely, the junior 
college curriculum. In the welter 
of conflicting forces that face our 
educational system, the junior col- 
leges have an opportunity to strike 
out into the educational stream and 
pursue a new course, which, al- 
though uncharted, has at least been 
surveyed from above by the authors 
of the recent Carnegie Foundation 
Survey of California.1 The small 
junior colleges, because of their 
flexibility in curriculum construc- 
tion and their adaptability’ to 
change, have an opportunity to lead 
the way in experimental work with 
the social intelligence curriculum 
recommended in this survey. Their 
size alone prevents them from over- 
emphasizing specialization; conse- 
quently, the more general curricu- 
lum is one which they are peculiarly 
fitted to investigate. 


SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE CURRICULUM 


Criticisms of the schools, al- 
though unfair and ill-considered in 
many respects, may be justified 


* Registrar, Yuba County Junior Col- 
lege, Marysville, California. 

1 State Higher Education in California: 
Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching (California 
State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 1932). 

2W. C. Eells, “Adjustments in the Jun- 


ior College Curriculum,” The Junior Col- 
lege Journal (May 1933), III, 410. 


COLLINS* 


from the standpoint of the content 
of the courses in our secondary 
schools. The California junior col- 
leges have made little or no progress 
toward the development of a social 
intelligence curriculum, except per- 
haps in the Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, despite the encouragement 
from the Carnegie report, and the 
information gained from the experi- 
ments being carried on in a few col- 
leges and the universities. 

The curriculum for social intelli- 
gence was considered the most im- 
portant of the five curricula sug- 
gested for junior colleges in the 
Carnegie report. The reason for this 
emphasis is more evident today than 
it was at the time the report was 
made. The need for “social citizen- 
ship” and for a “unitary conception 
of our developing civilization” are 
necessities in a planned economic 
and social order such as our present 
political representatives and _ eco- 
nomic rulers envisage. 

One of the problems that face the 
junior colleges as Dr. Eells points 
out is, ‘How shall we determine the 
suitable content for such a curricu- 
lum?’ The criteria for evaluating 
new courses in a social intelligence 
curriculum should come from some 
well-recognized source. Dr. Beard 
and his collaborators in their Char- 
ter for the Social Sciences have set 
forth the objectives toward which 
the American people are striving. 
If these new courses will accelerate 
the realization of these well-defined 
objectives, then they should be in- 
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corporated in the curriculum. It is 
quite evident that many of the 
courses which at the present time 
occupy prominent positions in our 
junior college curricula do not meet 
this test. Perhaps they should be 
eliminated until the new courses are 
established. 


CRITERIA FOR NEW COURSES 


Dr. Beard points out that the 
American nation seems to have set 
for itself certain goals. These goals, 
in so far as possible, should be the 
criteria for evaluating both new and 
old courses 1n our various curricula. 
They are as follows: 


1. National planning in industry, 
business, agriculture, and government 
to sustain mass production of goods 
on a high level of continuity and to 
assure the most economical and effi- 
cient use of our material resources. 

2. The expansion of insurance sys- 
tems to cover protection against sick- 
ness, old age, unemployment, disasters, 
and hazards to civilized life. 

3. Universal education from. the 
earliest years of youth to the last years 
of old age, including public schools, 
colleges, institutes for adult education, 
and libraries. 

4. The perfection of systems of 
transportation — rail, waterway, air, 
and highway—linking all parts of the 
country and facilitating commerce, 
travel, and intercourse. 

5. The development of city, commu- 
nity, regional, and state planning, co- 
ordinated with national designs, with 
a view to giving to all the people con- 
ditions for living and working that are 
worthy of the highest type of civiliza- 
tion. 

6. The development of national, 
state, and local parks and kindred fa- 
cilities for wholesome recreations 
within reach of all, offsetting and lim- 
iting the pressures and distractions of 
commercialized amusements. 
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7. Expansion of present facilities to 
include a national program of preven- 
tive medicine and public safety to re- 
duce the death-rate, disease, and acci- 
dents to the lowest possible minimum, 
supplemented by universal hospitaliza- 
tion to care for unavoidable cases of 
sickness and accidents. 

8. The conscious and deliberate en- 
couragement, both public and private, 
of science, letters, and the arts, not as 
mere ornaments, but as organic parts 
of the good life. 

9. The preservation and expansion 
of a reasoned equality of opportunity 
for all men and women to unfold their 
talents, win rewards, seek apprecia- 
tion in public and private life, employ 
their creative impulses, and reach dis- 
tinction in the various fields of human 
endeavor within the map of civili- 
zation. 

10. Co-operation with the other na- 
tions of the earth in promoting travel, 
intercourse, commerce, and exchange 
on the faith of the declaration that war 
is renounced as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and that the solution of 
conflicts is always to be sought on the 
basis of peace.? 


With these far-reaching objec- 
tives in mind the junior colleges 
have their work cut out for them. 
Because the great majority of the 
students will complete their formal 
education with the junior college, 
these students must be prepared to 
carry on toward the goals set forth. 

A cursory examination of the 
present offerings in most junior col- 
leges will disclose the fact that few 
courses attempt to enlighten stu- 
dents on such questions as national 
planning, expansion of insurance 
systems, preventive medicine, inter- 
national co-operation, wholesome 


3 Charles A. Beard, “A Charter for the 
Social Sciences,” Part I: Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1932), pp. 79-81. 
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recreations, and many other items 
mentioned above. If these are 
worthy goals toward which to strive, 
and what educator will say they are 
not, then either the old curricula 
should be revised to include courses 
that will work toward the realiza- 
tion of these goals, or a new curricu- 
lum should be devised. No doubt 
many of the old courses could be 
revamped, but new courses and a 
new curriculum unhampered by tra- 
dition would more likely bring 
about the desired results. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SMALL COLLEGE 


The following courses are sug- 
gested for small junior colleges as 
core courses in a new social intelli- 
gence curriculum. They are not 
chosen because of their inclusive- 
ness, but because they tend to meet 
some of the requirements set forth 
in the criteria stated above and be- 
cause they can be easily assimilated 
in curriculum construction. No 
claim for originality is made for 
these courses. Some have been de- 
veloped in one place and some an- 
other, but the list itself is a com- 
posite that has never before been 
brought together. 

Courses 1, 4, and 5 have been 
adopted at the Yuba County Junior 
College and Courses 2, 3, and 6 are 
under consideration for incorpora- 
tion in the new social intelligence 
curriculum in the near future. 


(1) Orientation. — A one-semester 
course in which the student is in- 
structed by various officers of the 
school including members of the Ad- 
ministration Staff, counsellors, and 


representatives from other institutions. 
The course deals with problems of 
orientation to college life, methods of 
study and the use of the library, prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, analysis of 
interests and abilities, and educational 
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and vocational planning. Opportunity 
is given for the taking of psychologi- 
cal tests and for guidance in their in- 
terpretation and the application of 
results to individual needs. This group 
forms the basis for subsequent coun- 
selling with the student. Prerequisites: 
None.4 

(2) Consumption Economics. — A 
one- or two-semester course in which 
the student is instructed in buying 
consumption goods in order to get full 
value for the money spent. Intelligent 
buying is invaluable for all people in 
the limited income group which in- 
cludes over 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion. This course will assist the student 
in resisting the supersalesman and give 
him a critical attitude toward adver- 
tising. Membership in Consumers’ 
Research ($1.00 or $2.00) is required 
so that confidential material accumu- 
lated by that organization may be 
available to the individuals for the 
purpose of guiding them in their pur- 
chases. (“Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Washington, N. J. Organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of New York as a membership cor- 
poration to provide unbiased technical 
information and counsel on _ goods 
bought by the ultimate consumer; not 
a business enterprise, not operated for 
profit.”’) 

(3) Social Problems.—A two-semes- 
ter course that is devoted to the study 
of the fundamental national problems 
that confront the people today. Con- 
temporary social problems such as un- 
employment, crime, social insurance, 
economic planning, racial antagonism, 
liquor control, taxation, inflation, etc., 
will be studied objectively. This course 
is conducted by the problem method 
and supplemented by lectures.5 

(4) The World Today.—A one- or 
two-semester course that is designed to 


4 Bulletin, Pasadena Junior College 
(March 1933), p. 121. 

5 Dean Grace Bird and Mr. Ewart of the 
Bakersfield Junior College have done ex- 


cellent pioneering work in this field. 
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familiarize the student with the multi- 
farious international problems. Com- 
munism, Fascism, Tariffs, War Debts, 
Disarmament, Manchuria, and other 
world problems will be studied. Cur- 
rent magazines, the newspapers, and 
recent books will be used for gathering 
information of the topics mentioned. 
The radio discussions of these prob- 
lems will be analyzed and criticized. 

(5) The Nature of Man.—A oOne- 
semester course. The purpose of this 
course is to present an outline of our 
knowledge of the physical and bio- 
logical world and to show the position 
of man in the universe in which he 
lives. It aims to assist the individual in 
the very important problem of forming 
well-defined conceptions of the cosmos 
and his relation to it. The subject- 
matter is presented so that it will open 
fields of knowledge in order that a 
student may decide if he wishes to ex- 
plore more thoroughly any particular 
field of his interest. The material is 
presented in an informal way, using 
both discussion and reports. The basic 
text is The Nature of the World and 
Man, University of Chicago Press, writ- 
ten by sixteen members of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. Instruc- 
tion is provided by several members 
of the staff, according to their special 
training. 

(6) Leisure Reading.—A one-semes- 
ter course. The purpose of this course 
is to prepare students to enjoy their 
leisure hours through the medium of 
good literature. Essays, plays, novels, 
biographies, and non-fiction will be 
read and discussed by the members of 
the class. Newspapers and magazines 
will be given their proper place in the 
field of current literature. An attempt 
will be made to improve the reading 
ability of each student and to fix de- 
sirable habits in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the class. 


A great many other courses might 
be mentioned for inclusion in this 
new curriculum such as household 
accounting, gardening, construction 
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and repair of furniture, interior and 
exterior decorating, etc. The loca- 
tion of the college would suggest 
still other types of courses that 
might be offered profitably. How- 
ever, these and other courses can be 
added later as the junior colleges 
continue their experimentation in 
curriculum construction. 

Some time ago new courses in the 
junior colleges were viewed askance 
by many university authorities, but 
it seems doubtful if that is the case 
today. Both the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University have 
taken a liberal attitude toward the 
development of new courses. Em- 
phasis is no longer placed on spe- 
cific subject-matter as such, but on 
the caliber of the work done by the 
student and his capacity for con- 
tinuing his education with profit to 
himself and to society. The junior 
college officials can no longer rely 
upon the excuse that the university 
authorities will not give full credit 
for these courses. 

Only a small percentage of junior 
college students have the opportu- 
nity of entering higher institutions 
of learning. Therefore it is impera- 
tive that these final two years of 
general education impart to the in- 
dividual all that the term social 
intelligence implies. The small jun- 
ior colleges have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to lead the way. 





General or liberal education 
which prepares young men and 
young women for intelligent mem- 
bership or neighborliness in the 
common life of American civiliza- 
tion usually terminates with the 
second or sophomore year of our 
American four-year college.—Car- 
NEGIE FOUNDATION, Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report. 














Municipal Junior Colleges in Oklahoma 


OHLAND MORTON* 


The municipal junior colleges of 
Oklahoma are in most cases upward 
extensions of the courses in the 
local high schools, brought about in 
response to community demands. 
These institutions serve to round 
out the work of a general education 
and to meet the entrance require- 
ments of the various professional 
schools and universities. 

There have been many attempts 
made to establish municipal junior 
colleges in Oklahoma during the 
past several years, with varying de- 
grees of success. Some municipali- 
ties have given up the idea alto- 
gether after a brief trial. Others 
have continued throughout the pe- 
riod of economic upheaval with 
quite satisfactory results, while a 
still larger number are just begin- 
ning the experiment. At the present 
writing there are fifteen of these 
institutions fully accredited for 
either one or two years’ work. 

There is no law on the statute 
books of Oklahoma which attempts 
to define or regulate municipal jun- 
ior colleges, but the State Board of 
Education on May 15, 1928, set up 
standards which all Oklahoma jun- 
ior colleges must meet in order to 
become accredited. These standards 
have been stated briefly by the 
writer in a previous issue of the 
Junior College Journal. 


* Professor of History, Eastern Okla- 
homa College, Wilburton, Oklahoma. 
1QOhland Morton, “Junior Colleges in 


Oklahoma,” Junior College Journal (March 
1933), III, 304-9. 


The only provision not mentioned 
at that time is one which provides 
that the State Board of Education 
shall designate who shall be re- 
sponsible for the inspection of jun- 
ior colleges. After a visit to a college 
a complete report is made by a com- 
mittee to the State Department of 
Education. At the present time this 
committee consists of Dr. Roy Git- 
tinger, Dean of Administration, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; 
Dr. Herbert Patterson, Dean of the 
School of Education, Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater; and Dr. N. Conger, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Training, State De- 
partment of Education. 


CLARIFICATION OF FUNCTION 


At a meeting of the State Board 
of Education on July 22, 1934, the 
function of the junior colleges was 
clarified by the following provi- 
sions: 


In view of the fact that there has 
arisen some confusion as to the sig- 
nificance of accreditation of junior 
colleges by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the following statements seem 
desirable. 

1. When a junior college has been 
accredited by this Board, such accred- 
iting extends only to a regular pro- 
gram of the junior college carried on 
during the regular school year and at 
regular school hours. 

2. It does not extend to special ex- 
tension classes meeting at night or on 
Saturdays, whether such meetings are 
held in the building in which the regu- 
lar junior college classes meet or not. 

3. This Board has never regarded 
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the junior colleges as teacher-training 
institutions, hence it is not contem- 
plated that they will set up competing 
teacher-training programs with the 
teachers colleges and other institu- 
tions specifically created to train 
teachers. | 

4, The foregoing statements are not 
to be construed as in any way limit- 
ing the junior colleges in establishing 
service programs for their respective 
communities wherein courses of in- 
struction are offered in which no 
credit is given for the completion of 
such courses or, if such credit be given, 
students are specifically advised that 
such credits may not be offered for 
advanced standing in higher institu- 
tions or as Satisfying college require- 
ments for teachers’ certificates. Nor 
should the foregoing statements be 
applied to regular junior college stu- 
dents who, for special reasons, cannot 
meet a particular class during the 
regular school hours. If, for example, 
a particular class cannot be scheduled 
at a regular school hour, then it shall 
be permissible to schedule such class 
at an irregular hour. 


The paragraphs quoted above 
have eliminated from the junior col- 
lege the courses in education which 
prepare for teaching in the grades. 
Prior to this regulation many of 
the state-controlled, as well as some 
of the municipal, junior colleges 
offered work leading to two- and 
five-year certificates. For various 
reasons, however, it has seemed ad- 
visable that this phase of junior 
college work be eliminated. Possibly 
the principal reason for this move 
was the inadequate facilities which 
most of the schools had for appren- 
tice teaching work. Furthermore, 
some of the requirements for these 
elementary certificates are such as 
cannot be efficiently offered by most 
junior colleges. 

In addition to this the State Board 





of Education now requires that 
applicants for teachers’ certificates 
shall have attained the age of twenty 
years. This naturally eliminates 
most of the junior college graduates 
in Oklahoma. 


INSTITUTIONS CONSIDERED 


There are fifteen junior colleges 
considered in this report. They are 
all municipal junior colleges with 
the exception of Monte Cassino of 
Tulsa. Those accredited for one 
year are: Chandler Junior College; 
Holdenville Junior College; Monte 
Cassino, at Tulsa; Okemah Junior 
College; Poteau Junior College; and 
Wewoka Junior College. Those ac- 
credited for two years are: Altus 
Junior College; Bristow Junior Col- 
lege; Bartlesville Junior College; 
Muskogee Junior College; Okmul- 
gee Junior College; Sapulpa Junior 
College; Seminole Junior College; 
Wetumka Junior College; and 
Woodward Junior College. They are 
all under the control of the local 
boards of education and eleven of 
them are under the immediate ad- 
ministrative supervision of the local 
superintendents of schools, three 
headed by college deans, and one, 
Monte Cassino, is headed by Sister 
Hildagarde Murtha, of the Benedic- 
tine Sisters. 

At the beginning of this study a 
questionnaire was sent to the insti- 
tutions mentioned above and from 
the replies received the following 
facts were compiled. The six one- 
year institutions have an average 
teaching force of four full-time 
faculty members and an average 
enrollment of forty. Only one has a 
junior college dean. In the nine 
two-year institutions there is an av- 
erage full-time teaching force of 
eight faculty members and an aver- 
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age enrollment of eighty. It should 
be stated, however, that this enroll- 
ment ranges from 43 in the smallest 
institution to 215 in the largest. 
Two of them have junior college 
deans. While these institutions are 
theoretically public junior colleges, 
yet in all of them there are fees 
designated as enrollment, tuition, 
matriculation, and laboratory fees, 
all of which combined make the av- 
erage cost to each student in Okla- 
homa municipal junior. colleges 
forty dollars per semester. 

All of the municipal junior col- 
leges of Oklahoma with the excep- 
tion of three are located in the 
smaller cities and are housed with 
the high school. 

Most of these colleges have begun 
or are beginning extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Among some of those men- 
tioned in the replies to the question- 
naire are dramatics, literary clubs, 
musical organizations, language 
clubs, tennis, golf, football, basket- 
ball, and track events. 

With the rise of junior colleges 
has come a new degree or title, 
“Associate in Arts,” which may be 
conferred on satisfactory comple- 
tion of sixty-four hours in an ac- 
credited junior college. The Altus 
Junior College has been authorized 
to award this degree by the State 
Board of Education and the North 
Central Association. The junior col- 
lege is selecting a small standard 
sheep-skin diploma which will be 
used from year to year in the local 
institution. Caps and gowns will be 
worn at commencement, with the 
color midnight blue adopted for 
junior college graduates. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


In The Fourteenth Biennial Re- 
port of the State Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction, pages 8 and 9, 
we find the following statement 
with reference to municipal junior 
colleges. 


There is a pronounced movement 
throughout the country for municipal 
school systems to offer one and two 
years beyond the high-school level, 
which are designated as Municipal 
Junior Colleges. Oklahoma is Joining 
in this movement. At present, such 
institutions have no legal status in this 
state. There should be some law en- 
acted providing for the establishment 
of junior college districts. This law 
should provide the condition under 
which such junior college districts 
might be established, which would 
safeguard the interest of the elemen- 
tary and high-school program, and 
otherwise provide against ill-advised 
efforts in this direction. It should, in 
addition, probably provide that no 
state aid should be extended to such 
institutions. 


STATEMENTS OF PURPOSES 


The purposes for which these 
municipal junior colleges have been 
established, as stated by their bulle- 
tins, will give us some idea of the 
type of courses offered. In the 
smaller colleges the freshman year 
is made up of courses in English, 
mathematics, history, and usually 
one science and one language. In 
the majority of cases these five 
courses are merely continued 
through the sophomore year. In the 
larger colleges we find a greater 
number of subjects being offered. 
For example, the Muskogee Junior 
College offers five hours of botany, 
six hours of economics, sixteen 
hours of English, four hours of gov- 
ernment, six hours of history, nine 
hours of mathematics, four hours 
of physical education, twenty hours 
of French, and five hours of zoology. 








Municipal Junior Colleges in Oklahoma 


In the bulletin of the Altus Junior 
College we find the following state- 
ment of purpose: 


The Altus Junior College is a mu- 
nicipal institution founded and main- 
tained by the city of Altus, with the 
avowed purpose of facilitating the first 
two years of college work for the grad- 
uates of Altus High School and the high 
schools of neighboring cities. Few col- 
lege freshmen are well enough adjusted 
socially, vocationally, or financially to 
permit their work to be wholly satis- 
factory. The junior college tends to 
improve their lot by allowing the fresh- 
men two years in an environment more 
easily adapted to their needs during 
which time many problems of future 
vocational training can be solved. In 
this respect the junior college move- 
ment has provided a sort of insurance 
against failure or waste in the univer- 
sity work. 


The Chandler Junior College defi- 
nitely states three purposes for es- 
tablishment. They are: to make it 
possible for many students who are 
unable to go away to college to con- 
tinue their education; to keep many 
of the young students at home 
where parental guidance will assist 
in their education; to provide em- 
ployment and training for many 
who would not be able to secure it 
otherwise. 

The advantages accruing to stu- 
dents by virtue of their attendance 
at one-year junior colleges have led 
the patrons of these institutions to 
make an insistent demand that the 
one-year colleges be extended to 
two-year colleges. 


PROBLEMS OF GROWTH 


At the present time Oklahoma 
has a total of 24 junior colleges in 
operation. It is possibly not wise 
to attempt to turn prophet with ref- 
erence to the junior college move- 
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ment in Oklahoma. We do know 
that the interest in such institutions 
is growing very rapidly. One of the 
outstanding problems which the in- 
specting committee has had to meet 
this year has been to discourage 
superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation from trying to do junior col- 
lege work where it was felt such 
work would be at the expense of the 
high school or the grades. 

Some of this stimulus to the 
junior college movement is  un- 
doubtedly due to the financial con- 
dition of parents. Many parents 
who ordinarily would send their 
children away from home to college 
are now unable to do so, hence their 
interest in establishing a local jun- 
ior college. At the same time there 
is a feeling among an increasing 
number of parents and school offi- 
cials that the average graduate of 
our high school is really too young 
to go away from home and assume 
as much responsibility as he is 
called upon to assume in controlling 
and regulating his life on a large 
college or university campus. 

Those who are watching the 
movement are inclined to think this 
sentiment will continue to grow and 
that we may anticipate that these 
first two years of college will ulti- 
mately be absorbed as a part of the 
public-school system. It will per- 
haps be a good many years before 
the freshman and sophomore years 
are eliminated from the senior in- 
stitutions but there is every reason 
to think that the history of the high 
school in its relation to the college 
will be largely duplicated by the 
junior college. 

In Oklahoma there is on foot a 
movement for unifying higher edu- 
cation. This movement for the co- 
ordination of state institutions of 
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higher learning affects all the state 
institutions, all the independent in- 
stitutions, and many of the junior 
colleges. Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 
President of Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, in an ad- 
dress to the general faculty of the 
College on September 4, 1933, said: 


Another factor of interest to the lib- 
eral arts faculty is the spread and 
growth of the junior college in Okla- 
homa. While all junior colleges charge 
tuition at present, that tuition does not 
measurably compare with the living 
costs at the college away from the stu- 
dent’s home. This trend will result in 
fewer freshmen and sophomores at- 
tending the large state colleges. In 
Kansas, for example, where the junior 
college movement is well advanced, the 
peak lower-division enrollment in the 
university was reached in 1927, and 
has steadily declined since then, reach- 
ing in 1932 a total decrease of 24 per 
cent from the peak. On the other hand, 
the upper division and graduate en- 
rollments at the University of Kansas 
have continued for the most part their 
very sharp increase. No such trend 
has been manifest yet in this institu- 
tion, chiefly because the junior college 
idea has only recently been getting 
under way in Oklahoma. It is but rea- 
sonable to suppose, however, that as 
this new movement gains momentum, 
sharp decreases in lower-division en- 
rollments will come to the major col- 
leges of Oklahoma. At the close of 
junior college years, those going on to 
senior institutions will very likely 
choose those which offer specialized 
preparation of adequate prestige. 
There will probably be less and less 
of attending any major college for sen- 
timental reasons, and more and more 
of choosing an institution because of 
its vocational or professional facili- 
ties and reputation, which will make 
all the more inevitable a _ state-wide 
co-ordination of higher education, 
with attendant allocation of functions. 
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[NoTeE. — Since this article was 
prepared, there has been established 
at Drumright, Oklahoma, a munici- 
pal junior college as a part of the 
city school system. Preliminary 
plans for its operation were drawn 
up by Superintendent Frank Hess, 
and both the University of Okla- 
homa and the State Department of 
Education have approved _ these 
plans. Drumright Junior College 
was opened in September of this 
year offering thirty-two semester- 
hours of work. The tuition is $75 
per year. Another interesting de- 
velopment in the junior college situ- 
ation in Oklahoma is the inaugura- 
tion of the county junior college. 
The beginning of this school year 
saw the opening of the Kiowa Coun- 
ty Junior College, which is located 
at Hobart. The plan for its estab- 
lishment provides for a board of di- 
rectors, who represent every section 
of the county. This board meets 
regularly to discuss matters con- 
cerning the students and the college. 
The college is housed in the senior 
high school building at Hobart. A 
six-four-four plan is being tried as 
the one most adaptable to modern 
students: six years in the grades, 
four years in junior high school, and 
four years in senior high school and 
junior college. | 





The two major issues concerning 
the future of the public junior col- 
lege are: (1) adequate support to 
make it a free institution; and (2) 
its reorganization to make it in 
truth the people’s college. Both of 
these issues are bound up with the 
problems of democracy in education 
and of democracy in society.—J. J. 
OPPENHEIMER, before National Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Achievement Marks in the Junior College 


JOHN A. ANDERSON* 


Should a_ student’s efforts be 
judged on the basis of competition 
with others, or competition with 
himself? Much of the current ob- 
jection to marks in_ secondary 
schools hinges upon the answer to 
this question. In order to make 
better use of test data a plan has 
been worked out at Pasadena Junior 
College by which students’ rates of 
achievement are expressed in terms 
of marks which take into considera- 
tion native ability as shown by in- 
telligence tests results as well as 
marks attained in the classroom. 

The grade ratio and the intelli- 
gence quotient as separate items 
have long been available to counsel- 
ors, but a need has been felt for a 
simple and easily understood inter- 
pretation of one in terms of the 
other. This need is especially felt 
when there are large numbers to be 
counseled and the time that can be 
devoted to an individual conference 
is limited. Under the press of getting 
the job done, the counselor often 
has to give much time to the stu- 
dent who has habitual trouble with 
his marks, at the expense of the 
more capable student who may be 
passing but still doing less than his 
best and who ought to be told about 
it. The latter student has often 
escaped attention because counsel- 
ors are without a definite means of 
comparing his marks with his abil- 
ity; and the former may after all 


*Dean of Records, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 


be doing more in terms of his own 
intelligence. 

The basis of assigning achieve- 
ment marks was worked out as 
follows: The records of a random 
group of 888 students in attendance 
in 1932-33 were summarized on 
3 x 9 cards showing the intelligence 
quotient, the grade ratio, year and 
semester, and sex. For each the 
grade ratio was divided by the in- 
telligence quotient and the resulting 
quotient entered on the card. Using 
this “achievement quotient” as a 
basis the cards were then arranged 
in order of numerical importance 
with the highest at the top and the 
normal grading curve applied. The 
following table shows the distribu- 
tion. 


“Achievement 
Percent- Num- Quotient” 
Mark age ber Range 

a? sntiebeaws 7 62 2.16-2.69 
 stcenkuad 24 213 1.67-2.15 
 ccomewans 38 337 1.14-1.66 
OP icamre mene 24 213 .68-1.13 
«cnacewss 7 62 .08— .67 


The grade ratio is based upon 3 
grade points per unit for each 
grade of A, 2 for B, 1 for C, none for 
D, and minus 1 for E and F. It is 
calculated and entered upon each 
student’s record at the close of each 
semester. 

Using these “achievement quo- 
tients” as a standard of measure- 
ment, each student now enrolled for 
whom the necessary test data was 
available was graded on achieve- 
ment and the mark entered upon his 
record sheet immediately following 
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the grade ratio. The results show 
many bright students to be failing 
in achievement even though passing 
in all subjects, and many “unsung 
heroes” whose tests have consist- 
ently shown less than average in- 
telligence to rate an A in achieve- 
ment. 

In working out such a plan and 
carrying it on, the amount of time 
and effort required is not as great 
as it might seem. The computations 
were all made on a calculating ma- 
chine by the use of reciprocals, and 
once norms and ranges have been 
established the subsequent calcu- 
lations and entries on the records 
are quite simple. 

The principal value of such a 
device as this is perhaps that it 
immediately draws attention to the 
student of high ability who is con- 
tent to merely “get by.” The plan 
will in no way affect the marks to 
be given by teachers or the bases 
of graduation or recommendation, 
but it is expected to be a help to 
counselors and administrative offi- 
cers in their student contacts. A 
semester’s use may indicate neces- 
sary changes in the standards of 
measurement or their application 
to groups or divisions; but, subject 
to the limitations of all attempts 
to measure intelligence, the prin- 
ciple shows promise as a device to 
be used in counseling the student 
since such a measure implies com- 
petition not with others but with 
himself. 





It is probable that the number of 
persons going to college will in- 
crease in the future as has been the 
case over the recent past. Funda- 
mental changes in the economic life 
of the country, such as everybody 
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knows about under the direction of 
the New Deal, promise an increased 
leisure for the population as a 
whole. The outlook seems to be that 
young people will go to work later 
in life and hence will stay in school 
longer, in the average case, than 
heretofore. This will mean in turn 
that the college population will tend 
to increase. In this tendency there 
is future opportunity of the greatest 
importance for all colleges, junior 
and four-year colleges alike. 

In South Carolina the junior col- 
lege is new; not so in some other 
parts of the country. In the United 
States as a whole there are more 
than five hundred junior colleges, 
and most of these have come into 
existence within the last twenty-five 
years. The number is still growing. 
It would surely be surprising if the 
next few years did not bring new 
junior colleges in South Carolina, 
as well as growth and progress to 
Anderson College, which is at pres- 
ent the only full-fledged junior col- 
lege in the state.—C. S. SuLtivan, 
in Anderson (S.C.) Independent. 





The junior college, which a dec- 
ade ago gave promise of promoting 
a more realistic organization of the 
American educational system, re- 
mains with indeterminate function, 
the tilting- ground of conflicting 
opinions. Until there is agreement 
between school and college officers 
as to the appropriate terminal lev- 
els of both general and _ special 
education for students of various 
grades of intellectual ability, the 
articulation of high school and col- 
lege will continue to be imperfect— 
to the great disadvantage of many 
young people. — CHANCELLOR SAM- 
UEL P. CAPEN, University of Buffalo. 











The Junior College Movement—Radio Address 


Cc. L. LITTEL* 


It is my privilege to discuss today 
the junior college movement. No 
doubt a great many listeners would 
like to know exactly what a junior 
college is. A junior college is an 
institution giving the first two years 
of college work exclusively. Stu- 
dents who wish a four-year course 
tranfer to a university or a four- 
year college for the final two years, 
after completing their work at the 
junior college. 

The junior college is by no means 
a makeshift, offering half a college 
to communiites that cannot sup- 
port a whole one. On the contrary, it 
represents an important progressive 
development. Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, President of Stanford Univer- 
sity and former Secretary of the 
Interior, said: “We can look upon 
the junior college movement, which 
is now spreading throughout the 
United States, as the most whole- 
some and significant occurrence in 
American education in the present 
century.” Why this is so will be 
explained in the course of my talk. 

The junior college idea is not 
radically new. In 1852 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in 1869 at the 
University of Minnesota, and in 1892 
at the founding of the University 
of Chicago, the junior college was 
mentioned as an essential division 
of college education by the presi- 
dents of these three institutions. In 
fact, President Harper divided the 
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University of Chicago into two parts 
and used all his influence to get 
two-year junior colleges established 
throughout the United States so that 
the University of Chicago and other 
great universities could be free to 
start with the junior year or what 
is generally recognized as the be- 
ginning of real university work. 
President Harper was influential in 
establishing a junior college in Jol- 
iet, [llinois, in 1902. This junior col- 
lege is still in existence with an 
enrollment of over four hundred 
students. About this same time jun- 
ior colleges were established in Cali- 
fornia. The increase of junior col- 
leges in California since 1910 has 
been nothing less than phenomenal. 
Today there are fifty-four junior 
colleges in the state with an attend- 
ance of something like 35,000 stu- 
dents. In fact, 54 per cent of all the 
students in California who attend 
college in the freshman and sopho- 
more years are in junior colleges in 
that state, while only 20 per cent 
attend the state university. 

Last year there were four hun- 
dred ninety-seven junior colleges 
enrolling 106,000 students in the 
United States—an increase of 23 
per cent in number of colleges and 
over 100 per cent in enrollment 
since 1928. 

I plan now to list and discuss ten 
reasons for the growth and success 
of junior colleges in the United 
States. 

My first reason is that the junior 
college offers all work needed for 
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four different types of college stu- 
dents. First, the one who wishes to 
continue for a Bachelor’s degree in 
some college of his choice. Second, 
the one who wishes to become a 
doctor, dentist, lawyer, or engineer. 
Third, the student who wants to at- 
tend only two years. This student 
may take the social intelligence 
course which the Carnegie Founda- 
tion considers the most important 
one which should be given in the 
junior college. In this course the 
student dropping out at the end of 
the second year receives a diploma 
which indicates that he has finished 
something. Contrast with this the 
plight of the four-year college stu- 
dent who drops out after two years 
or less, because of failure or other 
reasons—and they are more than 
half of all who enter. Their college 
experience is likely to be an unsat- 
isfactory episode in their lives, be- 
cause it was not finished. They are 
only ex-something. The fourth of- 
fering of the junior college is that 
of training for the semiprofessions 
such as secretarial, accountancy, 
junior engineering, cafeteria man- 
aging, etc. It is estimated that there 
are seventy-five different semipro- 
fessions which require no more than 
two years’ training after high-school 
graduation. A fifth group might be 
added—the adults of the commu- 
nity who wish to continue their edu- 
cation. 

My second reason is that the 
teaching is often better. There are 
two kinds of teachers. One is the 
research type, interested mainly in 
digging out facts and formulating 
them into new contributions to 
knowledge. The other is the type 
of teacher that takes this material 
and presents it to the student in 
such a way that the individual mas- 
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ters it. The research type of teacher 
is interested primarily in subject- 
matter. The appropriate field for 
him is the upper half of the four- 
year college and the graduate school, 
where skill in presentation is less 
important because the _ students 
have attained sufficient maturity to 
pursue their studies independently 
with some success. This second type 
of teacher is interested primarily in 
the individual and the individual’s 
success, and is the kind you are 
more likely to find in junior col- 
leges. It is also true that in a four- 
year college freshmen and sopho- 
mores are usually taught by the 
least experienced teachers as it is 
the ambition of successful profes- 
sors generally to teach in the last 
two years at college and in the grad- 
uate school. 

A third reason is that classes are 
smaller. Ordinarily no class in a 
junior college can have more than 
thirty students without special per- 
mission from the State Board of 
Education. University classes in 
freshman and sophomore years are 
as a rule large, sometimes even hayvy- 
ing one thousand to fifteen hundred 
students in a class. The university 
is not to be blamed for this con- 
dition and as a consequence is most 
sympathetic with the junior college 
plan of two years of college work 
in separate institutions in small 
classes. Mass education has been 
forced on the universities by the 
large increase in the number of stu- 
dents desiring a college education. 
Dean Bolton of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, once ques- 
tioned a boy who was failing. To 
set the boy at ease he first asked 
him his name, then asked the boy 
if he was taking such and such a 
course. When the boy replied that 
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he was taking the course Dean Bol- 
ton asked, “Who is the teacher of 
the class?”’ The boy had been in the 
class two months, yet hesitated and 
finally said, “I really don’t know his 
name, but he is that old bald-headed 
guy that wears spectacles.” In an 
ordinary junior college every stu- 
dent knows every instructor and 
every instructor knows the names 
of all his students before the end 
of the first week of school. 

The fourth reason is that students 
attending universities and four-year 
colleges have about a fifty-fifty 
chance of completing the first year’s 
work. Approximately 40 per cent 
of all students entering large uni- 
versities are unable, for one reason 
or another, to complete the first 
year’s work. This is due to the fact 
that a student entering a university 
at a distance from home has to 
make two fundamental adjustments 
at one time. One is the adjustment 
of learning to study away from the 
school or on his own initiative. The 
other, the adjustment of learning to 
live away from home. Some stu- 
dents are able to make both adjust- 
ments with ease, others just barely 
make them, while 40 per cent fail 
entirely. Contrast with this the jun- 
ior college record of a very small 
percentage of failures. 

My fifth reason is that junior col- 
lege transfers make good. Many 
Studies have been made along this 
line in California and elsewhere in 
the past few years. The latest evi- 
dence is found in the recently com- 
pleted monumental twelve-volume 
survey of the University of Chicago. 
In Volume Five, page 7, we find the 
statement: “Junior college gradu- 
ates do notably better work than 
students transferring from four- 
year colleges and universities.” On 


pages 126-27 occurs this significant 
summary: 


Throughout this entire report the 
records of the students who presented 
credits from junior colleges have been 
consistently superior. The causes are 
indeed hard to determine. The junior 
college teacher or personnel work may 
be better. The junior college may be 
eliminating more of the poorer stu- 
dents and permitting the survival of 
only the more able..... Whatever 
the causes, however, the fact stands 
that the students with low high-school 
grades who first attended a junior col- 
lege and who then entered the Univer- 
sity of Chicago succeeded in passing 
and in graduating in far larger num- 
bers than did students with similar 
high-school records who transferred 
from other types of colleges, or who 
enrolled in Chicago as freshmen. 


With junior colleges showing 
such a splendid record of achieve- 
ment, it is but a natural result that 
their credits are accepted at face 
value almost anywhere, which is my 
sixth reason. That is, a student at- 
tending either one or two years at 
a junior college may then transfer 
with full recognition to the college 
or university of his choice. 

Seventh, the junior college is 
more economical to the student, the 
state, and the community. Nearly 
all junior colleges divide the cost 
between the individual, the commu- 
nity, and the state, making it easier 
on all three. Because of the general 
nature of junior college work it is 
not necessary to have elaborate 
buildings or equipment. As a conse- 
quence even the modern high school 
is much more elaborately and ex- 
pensively built and equipped than 
the junior college need be. The cost 
for instruction per student is usu- 
ally around $250 a year, while the 
student may live at home at little or 
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no added expense to the family. 
Many a junior college is entirely 
self-supporting on this tuition basis. 

An eighth reason is that more 
students will attend college and 
thus secure proper advanced edu- 
cation if junior colleges are well 
placed. This is a contribution of 
the junior college about which I 
feel very strongly. A very large per- 
centage of those who could benefit 
—with benefit also to the commu- 
nity—by additional training beyond 
the high school are either repelled 
by the thought of a four-year course, 
or barred from the opportunity be- 
cause of expense. More than half 
of these young people whose only 
possibility now—after high school 
—is to look for jobs without finding 
them, could afford the moderate cost 
of attending a junior college located 
within reach of their homes, and 
would be glad to undertake a course 
that could be finished in two years. 
At the end of that time they are free 
to consider again whether they wish 
and can afford to continue further 
with their education. If so, they are 
qualified to enter as juniors in the 
college of their choice, or to enter 
a school of law, medicine, or den- 
tistry. If not, the added maturity 
and further training which the two 
years have given them greatly im- 
prove their chances of finding sat- 
isfactory employment. We owe it to 
our young people, especially in these 
days when so many must either at- 
tend school or be idle, to foster the 
establishment of junior colleges 
until there is one accessible to every 
person who could benefit by the 
training it can give. 

The ninth reason is that social 
life is good. Large universities and 
colleges divide their student bodies 
into groups of thirty to fifty stu- 
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dents for social grouping. No junior 
college can exist satisfactorily with- 
out at least sixty to one hundred 
students. As a consequence there 
are sufficient students to meet the 
requirement as to actual size which 
has been proved most adequate in 
the experience of the large univer- 
sities. These young people may 
maintain their friendships through 
life, as the radius of attendance in 
junior college is usually much 
smaller than that of large univer- 
sities. 

My tenth reason for the growth 
and success of the junior college 
is that extracurricular activities 
offer more opportunity for the in- 
dividual because the student has to 
compete with only a small group, 
while in a large university he has 
thousands of competitors. 





Among the comparatively new 
ideas in educational organization 
today, few are mentioned more 
frequently than the so-called jun- 
ior college movement..... It bids 
fair to make a deep impression upon 
the future of all undergraduate in- 
stitutions, including the colleges of 
engineering.—GEORGE F. Zook, in 
Journal of Engineering Education. 





The junior college is rapidly be- 
coming the characteristic educa- 
tional institution of the country 
outside New England. The depres- 
sion has stimulated its growth. I 
believe that it will become more and 
more the usual thing for the stu- 
dent to attend a junior college in 
his home town. If he goes to a 
university, he will enter it as a 
junior.—PRESIDENT R. M. HUTCH- 
Ins, University of Chicago. 




















Book-Buying for Junior College Libraries 


HELEN F. PIERCE* 


At the October 1933 meeting of 
the California School Library Asso- 
ciation in Fresno, the junior college 
librarians present discussed current 
practices in book-buying in Califor- 
nia junior colleges. Since the topic 
proved an interesting one, the Jun- 
ior College Committee of the North- 
ern Section decided to investigate it 
somewhat further by sending a 
questionnaire to each of the thirty- 
five public junior colleges in the 
state. A summary of twenty-seven 
replies which were received follows. 


PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET EXPENDED 


The percentage of the library 
budget expended for books and pe- 
riodicals varies greatly. When the 
salaries of the staff are included in 
the library budget, as they are in 
some colleges, the percentage used 
for books and periodicals is in some 
cases as little as 10 per cent of the 
total library budget. In other in- 
stances where salaries are charged 
to another division of the total col- 
lege budget, as much as 90 per cent 
of the library budget is devoted to 
books and periodicals. One conclu- 
sion reached from a study of replies 
on this topic was that administra- 
tors should be mindful of the great 
discrepancies in the items included 
in the library budgets. Several li- 
brarians stated that the distribution 
of library funds this year was not 


*Chairman, Junior College Committee 
of the Northern Section of the California 
School Library Association. Report sub- 
mitted in May 1934. 


typical because of the unusual econ- 
omy occasioned by the depression. 


APPORTIONMENT OF BOOK FUNDS 


Colleges reporting definitely ap- 
portioned book funds....... 14 
Colleges reporting funds loosely 
apportioned by department.. 3 
Colleges reporting book funds 
entirely unapportioned 
Colleges not reporting......... 2 


In four of the cases where the 
book fund is apportioned, the divi- 
sion of funds is arranged by the li- 
brarian. In several other cases the 
librarian working with either the 
principal, the heads of departments, 
or the library committee apportions 
the funds. 


FREQUENCY OF BOOK ORDERS 


One order each year.......... 1 
Two orders each year......... 3 
Three orders each year........ 1 
Four orders each year......... 2 


Monthly orders 

One or two large orders each 
year with additional small 
orders as needed........... 9 

Books ordered whenever needed 10 


In the last group is included one 
library which reports ordering “ev- 
ery few days.” 


HOW BOOKS ARE PURCHASED 
Librarian always selects source of 


I 6000540 %s400000%005 8 
Librarian usually suggests source 

OF OD 4. x 4ee 0408484608 4 
Librarian leaves selection of 


source to county librarian.... 2 
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Purchasing agent or business of- 
fice determines source of pur- 
chase by resorting to bids..... 2 

Purchasing agent or business of- 
fice determines source of pur- 


chase by other methods....... 4 
Principal determines source of 
ne re 3 


Orders are usually sent by pur- 
chasing agent direct to publish- 
OS: cckukaeuunsae tenes boon 2 


Five librarians report that bids 
are secured on their largest book 
orders, usually the summer orders. 
Four others report that bids are se- 
cured on the annual periodical 
orders. Fourteen librarians report 
that the actual purchasing of books 
is done, in one method or another, 
by the purchasing department of the 
school system. At least three li- 
brarians send out their own orders. 
In most cases the librarian selects 
the source of purchase of books, al- 
though the machinery of purchase 
is carried on outside of her office. 
Only twelve librarians always re- 
ceive duplicates of bills for books 
and periodicals purchased. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY 


The amount of time usually elaps- 
ing between the filing of a requisi- 
tion for library books and _ the 
arrival of the books in the library 
varies from three days in one case 
to more than three months in an- 
other. Ten libraries usually receive 
books ordered within fourteen days 
after submitting the requisition for 
the books. In seven libraries the 


books ordinarily arrive at least 
within a month. For six libraries, 
the delivery may occur at any time 
between the fourteenth day and the 
sixtieth day. Three librarians usu- 
ally wait more than two months 
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before they receive the books which 
they requisition. It is a significant 
fact that in the three cases where 
delivery is delayed for more than 
sixty days, the librarian does not 
send out the actual orders for books 
nor even suggest the source of pur- 
chase. In two of the three libraries 
reporting long-delayed deliveries all 
purchases are placed upon bids. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions were 
reached after a detailed study of the 
answers to the questionnaire: 


1. That the library needs of the jun- 
ior college are best served when 
three or more orders are placed 
annually. In at least four libra- 
ries, the need for more frequent 
ordering is urgent. 

2. That more prompt and more 
complete service in book-buying 
is obtained in libraries where the 
source of purchase is not deter- 
mined by the bidding process. In 
the eleven libraries where there 
is still some use of the bidding 
process, either for the largest 
orders or for periodical orders, 
nine librarians consider’ the 
method an unsatisfactory one; 
the tenth writes that “generally 
speaking, it is satisfactory, but 
at times it proves a handicap”; 
the eleventh librarian reports 
that the method is satisfactory. 
Sixteen libraries at least never 
resort to the bidding process to 
decide where books shall be 
bought. 

3. That in many of the twenty- 
seven junior college libraries, the 
librarian cannot possibly keep a 
definite check on the expenditure 
of book funds, since duplicates of 
the bills are not regularly re- 
ceived. 
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The Improvement of College Teaching" 


What Means May Be Used to Stimulate Scholarship? 


ALBERT J. 


CHIDESTERT AND 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS¢ 


INTRODUCTION 


The development or stimulation 
of scholarship is a problem as old 
as education itself. It is found at all 
levels of education, but we are con- 
cerned with it here particularly at 
the college level. Many are the de- 
vices which have been used as 
motives for an increased interest in 
scholarship, such as prizes, honor 
rolls, scholarships, fellowships, 
grade points, graduation honors, ex- 
emption from final examinations, 
special privileges, and membership 
in honorary societies. There are 
some who feel that all such plans 
are the artificial trappings of 
pseudo-scholarship. They would de- 
pend upon personal ambition, in- 
trinsic interest in subject-matter, 
the lure of academic research and 
adventure, and the association with 
the contagious enthusiasm of stimu- 
lating instructors in the classroom 
as sufficient incentives for scholarly 
work. 

The age-long tradition of the 
scholar is of one of limited financial 
means, ill-fed, emaciated, the object 
of charity. Albeit a roisterer, at his 
best he was a true “student’’; that is, 


*For introductory statement, explana- 
tory of this series of articles, see Junior 
College Journal (October 1934), V, 26—27. 

{+ Professor of Education, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. 

¥ Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


he was eager, and zealous in his pur- 
suit of knowledge. If it sometimes 
seems that the modern student or 
scholar is losing his grip, one is 
heartened by the records of student 
pranks in medieval Paris and Ox- 
ford and the ever-recurring conflicts 
of town and gown. In truth, human 
nature — student nature — does not 
change much with the progress of 
the centuries. 

How to award scholarship aid, 
sometimes so lavishly bestowed 
upon institutions, so as to be most 
effective in its results, is a difficult 
problem. How to use this and other 
special awards to furnish a satisfac- 
tory incentive for scholarship to 
more than a scanty 5 or 10 per cent 
of the student body (who probably 
need such motivation least) is a 
problem to test the ingenuity of any 
faculty. How can students of really 
superior ability be stimulated to do 
their best work and at the same time 
the standards of scholarship of the 
entire student body be kept at a 
high level? The whole question is 
closely related to that of effective 
teaching methods and of required 
and elective courses. 

Another problem which causes 
much faculty concern is the preva- 
lence of various types of honor so- 
cieties. From the original Phi Beta 
Kappa, universally known and rec- 
ognized as a mark of outstanding 
scholarship, they are now numbered 
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by the score in all kinds of special 
fields. Do they tend to defeat their 
own purpose in some cases? 

Most stimulating too has been the 
challenge that colleges are often 
squandering money intended to fos- 
ter scholarship in purchasing ath- 
letic prowess. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has made two studies re- 
cently which have proved quite dis- 
concerting to many higher educa- 
tional institutions. On the other 
hand, the scholarship requirement 
for eligibility to athletic teams, even 
though faintly enforced in some 
cases, has. served frequently to 
maintain a minimum standard of 
scholarship somewhat above the dis- 
grace level. 

No institution worthy of the 
designation “educational” is free 
from the problem of the stimulation 
of scholarship in some form, not 
only for the exceptional student but 
for students of all types. The junior 
college, with its chances for closer 
personal contacts in smaller class- 
room and campus groups, has a 
peculiar opportunity and obligation 
to make outstanding contributions 
to the solution of the problem. The 
problem is intensified, however, es- 
pecially for the average public jun- 
ior college, because its local student 
body is likely to be much less selec- 
tive than that of the four-year resi- 
dence college or university. 


QUOTATIONS 


The winning of honors at graduation 
from one of the English universities 
has long been accompanied by definite 
and valuable rewards. The honors dis- 
tinction usually leads to a choice ap- 
pointment in the government service, 
or to a desirable opening in business 
or a profession. In Germany .... the 
business leaders and the statesmen are 
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eager—or were before the days of the 
Nazis—to take into their employ young 
men who have distinguished them- 
selves in their studies..... It is not 
so in America..... There is over- 
whelming evidence that there is a 
direct relationship between success in 
the classroom and success in life, 
(CLELAND.)1! 


We can secure adequate intellectual 
motivation in our colleges and change 
these institutions into real centers of 
intellectual life, if we will only (1) ° 
select capable students exclusively; 
(2) gather full information in regard’ 
to the intellectual development and‘ 
valid intellectual interests and pur- 
poses of each of them; and (3) pro- 
vide competent advisory officers with 
full authority to build for each of them 
an individual curriculum centered on 
the individual’s particular intellectual 
interests and objectives. (McConn.) 


Why is he [the college man] more 
faithful to the grind of football prac- 
tice than a composition course in the 
language he speaks? Why will a col- 
lege woman show more enthusiasm 
over a round of sorority teas than a 
series of lectures in sixteenth-century 
literature written into her program by 
the dean’s secretary’s secretary?.... 
The fruits of the academic tree are 
shriveled and dry on the pit. Contrast 
them with the plums to be had from 
the athletic, social, and _ activity 
branches. No wonder a manly lad 
turns to football, and a womanly 
woman to sorority teas. Under present 
conditions their choice is wisdom it- 
self. (WHICKER.) 


I know of no college where high 
scholarship in and of itself—much less 
scrupulous conformity with faculty 
regulations— commands great social 
prestige. With reference to the rela- 
tionship between scholarship and so- 
cial standing you can divide the stu- 
dents of any college with which I am 


1for more detailed reference for this 
and succeeding quotations, see _ bibli- 
ography following the questions. 
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acquainted very roughly into four 
groups: Group I—The socially promi- 
nent and personally popular. Group 
II—Men of lesser prominence. Group 
11I—The students. Group IV—tThe re- 
cluses, totally obscure. (GAVIT.) 


It is assumed for the purposes of 
this article that college is, or should 
be, primarily a place for studies—for 
the transmission of knowledge and the 
training of the mind; that its funda- 
mental concern is not with physical, 
social, or even moral development, but 
with intellectual development. (Mc- 
CONN.) 


The rank of a student among his 
fellows is widely regarded as the most 
significant and reliable symbol of his 
success. (JOHNSTON, p. 196.) 


It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the value of the large number of soci- 
eties and clubs of cultural and quasi- 
public nature which are going quietly 
along with stated meetings for discus- 
sion among themselves, lectures by in- 
tellectual leaders, writing, editing 
magazines, and in a great variety of 
ways Offering opportunities to their 
members for the exercise of their 
powers and the practice of their tech- 
niques in which they are being trained 
in colleges. (JOHNSTON, p. 292.) 


No one ought to try to work his way 
through Yale or any comparable uni- 
versity without $500 a year from home 
as the nucleus of his total budget. The 
average amount earned by all those 
attempting to work their way in 1929 
was $169 in the year, or not more than 
20 per cent of their total expense, less 
tuition. Certainly this sum is consid- 
erably below most individuals’ expec- 
tations. (CRAWFORD, p. 213.) 


The most satisfactory basis of 
awarding scholarships to undergradu- 
ates usually includes need, ability, 
promise, and character. Of these qual- 
ifications, perhaps the most abused is 
character, because of readiness of 
sponsors to measure it in terms of ath- 
letic success. .... The athletic schol- 


arship has no place in the American 
college. (SAVAGE, p. 40.) 


Certain American institutions award 
scholarships on what is termed “all 
round” basis including besides scholas- 
tic excellence, qualities of “leadership,” 
interest in undergraduate activities, 
usually physical vigor, and, perhaps, 
value to the student body. Obviously, 
all of these qualifications except the 
first may be interpreted as athletic 
ability. Examination of academic rec- 
ords among such scholarship-holders 
usually bears out this view. (SAVAGE, 
p. 254.) 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is McConn right that “college is, 
or should be, primarily a place 
for studies”? 

2. Do you agree with Whicker’s 
statement that “Under present 
conditions their choice is wis- 
dom itself’? 

3. Are Gavit’s four groups of stu- 

' dents found in your institution? 
Should they be? In what pro- 
portions? 

4. Can anything replace ‘“conta- 
gious enthusiasm” on the part 
of the instructor as a real incen- 
tive to scholarship? Can any- 
thing supplement it? 

2. Do faculty members as individ- 
uals exemplify scholarliness as 
a human, respected, profitable, 
practical, worth-while quality, 
worthy of emulation? 

6. How can a fellowship of schol- 
ars, including both students and 
faculty, best be attained? Con- 
sider influence of common dor- 
mitory life, social life, student 
activities, etc. 

7. What is the effect of flexibility 
in the curriculum upon real stu- 
dent scholarship? Is_ there 
greater interest in required 
courses than in elective ones? 
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12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
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Should the number of required 
courses in this institution be 
reduced? Why should any 
courses be required? 


. What methods of instruction 


tend to develop the best scholar- 
ship? 


. What is the effect of grades on 


scholarship? Can they be made 
a more effective agency? 

What are the uses and what the 
dangers of standard tests, such 
as those sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, as 
incentives to true scholarship? 
What are the possibilities and 
the disadvantages of mass or 
class competitions in scholastic 
fields between neighboring col- 
leges? 

Should scholarships be awarded 
solely on a basis of financial 
need, solely for superior schol- 
arship, or for some combination 
of these and possibly other fac- 
tors? 

Are so-called scholarship 
awards always given for scho- 
lastic achievement, or do per- 
sonalities often enter into the 
matter? 

What are the comparative 
values for the stimulation of 
scholarship of cash awards and 
medals or other non-pecuniary 
awards? 

Why is the winning of honors 
at graduation in England or 
Germany so different in its re- 
sults from that found in Ameri- 
can institutions? 

What types of scholastic honors 
are awarded in American col- 
leges? What specific evidence 
is available that they have actu- 
ally stimulated scholarship? 
Should various grades of gradu- 
ation honors be awarded, e.g., 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


BARTON, 


summa cum laude, magna cum 
laude, cum laude, honors in 
major subject, etc? If so, how 
should they be determined? 
How would you evaluate the 
award of valedictorian and salu- 
tatorian honors? Of an honor 
group consisting of the highest 
10 per cent of the class? 

How does Phi Theta Kappa, the 
national junior college honor 
society, differ from Phi Beta 
Kappa in ideals, in standards, 
in methods, and in influence? - 
What is the incentive to schol- 
arship of honorary fraternities? 
Are they handicapped or helped 
in their service from their simi- 
larity in name to the Greek- 
letter social fraternities? 
What special means exist for 
stimulating scholarship in the 
lower quarter or lower third of 
the student body? 

Should superior students be ex- 
cused from examinations? Is 
there an intrinsic value for 
scholarship in examinations? 
What influence does the confer- 
ring of honorary degrees have 
upon student attitudes? Who 
should receive honorary de- 
grees? 

How effective for scholarship is 
an athletic eligibility require- 
ment? How prevalent are so- 
called ‘athletic scholarships”? 
Should eligibility requirements 
for all student activities be the 
same scholastically as for ath- 
letics? 
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Here they come! Five hundred 
strong, with over one hundred thou- 
sand students. And most of these 
five hundred junior colleges were 
organized during the last twenty 
years! No educational movement 
in America ever equaled it in num- 
ber of schools and pupils involved 
and in soundness of reason unless 
it was the great movement to college 
following the World War.—Lt. 
CoL. A. M. HITcH, in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, August 1934. 





The ideal way to establish book 
standards for junior colleges is, 
first, to get the college clearly com- 
mitted to a philosophy; then to give 
the philosophy the personification 
of instructors; to plot it in a cur- 
riculum; and finally to stage the 
plot with books.—M. L. Raney, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in The Library 
Journal. 
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SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


President Harper’s proposals for 
a six-year high school, made in 
1902, were considered not only by 
a committee representing the sec- 
ondary schools, but also by one 
representing the college point of 
view, of which Professor Nathaniel 
Butler, of the University of Chicago, 
was chairman. An extract from the 
report of this committee follows: 


In the judgment of your committee, 
a matter of more practical importance 
is the probability that the six-year high 
school, wherever it can be well organ- 
ized and equipped, will first of all at- 
tract and hold for two additional years 
of general culture and training scores 
and even hundreds of boys and girls 
who at present end their school life 
with graduation from the four-year 
high school. These cannot, or at any 
rate think they cannot, go away from 
home to college. They can, and will, 
however, gladly take all that the local 
high school will give them. This con- 
sideration should commend the plan 
to every believer in college education. 

Second, in addition to this higher 
culture and training afforded by the 
six-year high school, there will also be 
made available much technical and 
other special preparation for life-work 
now beyond the reach of hundreds, if 
they must leave home to secure it as 
soon as they have finished the present 
high-school course. It is happily be- 
coming more and more difficult for the 
student to enter upon his professional 
studies without further general prepa- 
ration than the four-year high school 
affords. The two additional years pro- 
posed would enable the boys while still 
at home to secure full preparation for 
professional study, whereas, as the 


case now stands, such preparation is 
assumed to be out of the reach of very 
many. The actual working of the plan 
in several high schools and private in- 
stitutions establishes the claim of this 
advantage. This also commends itself 
to all who regard the question from the 
standpoint of the college. 

Third, it seems probable, further, to 
your committee that, if the training 
now afforded by the first two years of 
the college course be made available 
to the constituents of the local high 
school, many boys and girls would be 
able at a moderate expense to complete 
half of the college course while living 
at home, and thus many will be stimu- 
lated and will find it practicable to 
afford the expense of continuing and 
completing their college course away 
from home, who could not have done 
this if the entire four years of college 
work had to be done by them in resi- 
dence at one of the colleges.1 





The scholastic records of the 
Joliet Junior College graduates 
(practically all graduates of the 
Joliet Township High School) dur- 
ing the junior and senior years at 
the University of Illinois from 1920 
to 1930 are superior to the records 
during the junior and senior years 
of those students from Joliet who 
entered there as freshmen. This 
community is convinced that its 
junior college product gives a good 
account of himself in the higher 
institution, which has been no small 
factor underlying the support of 
the junior college during the de- 
pression.—W. W. HAGGArp, in the 
Illinois Teacher. 


1 School Review (January 1904), XII, 24. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Arrangements are rapidly being 
completed for the next annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. It will be held in 
Washington, D.C., February 22 and 
93, 1935. All meetings will be held 
at the Willard Hotel where accom- 
modations have been arranged at 
attractive rates. President Brothers 
assures us of an interesting program 
dealing particularly with a number 
of junior college problems that have 
developed during the past three 
years. Full announcement will be 
sent to all junior colleges early in 
December. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


A CORRECTION 


Through an unfortunate con- 
fusion in names it was stated in the 
October issue of the Journal that 
John P. Inglis was the new head 
of the Los Angeles Junior College. 
Rosco C. Ingalls, formerly principal 
of the Garfield High School of Los 
Angeles, is the man who was made 
dean of the junior college to succeed 
Dr. William H. Snyder. 


PROGRESS AT KEMPER 


Kemper Military School (Mis- 
souri) began its ninety-first annual 
session September 11 with a seven- 
teen per cent increase over the en- 
rollment of last year, and it is ex- 
pected to increase even more during 
the year. Colonel A. M. Hitch gave 
the opening address welcoming all 
the new cadets. The Kemper fac- 
ulty has increased in number by 
three this year, with new instruc- 


tors in French, social sciences, and 
English. 


PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY PLANS 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, education- 
al consultant of Washington, D.C., 
has undertaken a six months’ as- 
signment for the Committee on 
Higher Education of the Commis- 
sion for the Study of Educational 
Problems in Pennsylvania. He is 
to make a comprehensive study of 
demands being made upon institu- 
tions of higher learning in the state, 
the extent to which existing service 
is meeting requirements, and the 
adjustments and expansions, if any, 
that may be needed in order that 
higher education in Pennsylvania 
may be prepared to meet fully the 
demands that will be made upon it 
in the future. The study is con- 
cerned primarily with the imme- 
diate problems of higher education 
but will emphasize also a closer 
linking of the work of the high 
schools to that of the college and 
university. The survey will include 
possibilities for provision of future 
educational opportunity for the in- 
creasingly large number of high- 
school graduates unable to attend 
college, including high-school post- 
graduate courses, the junior college 
plan, and university extension serv- 
ices. 


EMERSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Emerson Junior College opened 
its doors this fall as a new institu- 
tion designed to serve the needs of 
nearly a half million people on the 
far South Side of Chicago who are 
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without convenient college facili- 
ties, and particularly to enable stu- 
dents conveniently to attend a col- 
lege whose fees are within their 
financial means. The comprehen- 
sive educational program makes 
available day, late afternoon, and 
evening classes. The courses given 
from 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 P.M. are 
designed especially for young men 
and young women of college age. 
The courses offered in the afternoon 
make their particular appeal to per- 
sons of the community interested 
in educational lectures and, in ad- 
dition, to elementary and high- 
school teachers seeking to improve 
their educational background. The 
courses given during the evening 
hours offer youths and adults alike 
educational courses in Liberal Arts 
and Business Administration. The 
new institution is located on Cottage 
Grove Avenue, near Seventy-ninth 
Street. The initial announcement 
gives the names of a faculty of 
thirty-three instructors with sev- 
eral additional appointments to be 
made. Wallace B. Graham, who 
has a Master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University, is president of the 
new institution. George F. Mott, 
who has his Master’s degree from 
Stanford University and was for 
several years dean of the San Diego 
Army and Navy Junior College, is 
the dean and professor of education. 


OBJECTIVES AT CHRISTIAN 


Each year for a number of years 
the faculty at Christian College, 
Missouri, has adopted some special 
project which becomes the basis 
for its concerted study and activity 
during the year. Last year they had 
for their theme “Standards and Ob- 
jectives.” The project included a 


study of the new accrediting policy 


of the North Central Association. 
This study led to an invoicing of the 
objectives of Christian College, of 
the various departments of the col- 
lege, and, finally, of the specific 
courses. The study gained momen- 
tum throughout the year and at the 
end part of the work was published 
in the form of a “catalogue supple- 
ment” of 43 pages. This lists each 
course offered by the college and 
states in connection with it from 
one to nine specific objectives of the 
course. The formulation of such 
statements represents much care- 
ful thought on the part of the fac- 
ulty; their perusal should be very 
helpful to students in planning 
balanced educational menus. 


NATIONAL RADIO DEBATE 


Four national presidents of out- 
standing forensic organizations en- 
gaged in a model debate November 
14, over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Blue Network from 
Chicago, to give high school, junior 
college, senior college, and univer- 
sity students throughout the United 
States a demonstration of debating 
technique. The nation-wide broad- 
cast, the second of its kind, was 
sponsored by the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association’s com- 
mittee on materials and interstate 
co-operation. 

The four well known presidents 
used the same subject that will be 
used nationally: “Resolved, That the 
Federal government should adopt 
the policy of equalizing educational 
opportunities throughout the nation 
by means of annual grants to the 
several states for public elementary 
and secondary education.” 

The four outstanding forensic 
veterans selected to appear in the 
debate this year were: Affirmative 
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team—George D. McCarty, national 
president of Pi Kappa Delta, of 
State College, Brookings, South Da- 
kota; and Karl Mundt, national 
president of the National Forensic 
League, of the Teachers College, 
Madison, South Dakota; negative 
team—Dr. Henry Lee Ewbank, na- 
tional president of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech and 
national president of Delta Sigma 
Rho, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; and Roy C. Brown, 
national president of Phi Rho Pi, 
the junior college forensic society, 
of Virginia Intermont College, Bris- 
tol, Virginia. 

More than 7,500 senior high 
schools and 1,500 junior and senior 
colleges and universities in the 
United States co-operated in the 
project, which extended into 41 
states. Complete reports of the con- 
structive arguments and rebuttals 
of each of the men were published 
in pamphlet form by the University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, and 
were ready for distribution 72 hours 
after the debate closed. 


DEATH REPORT EXAGGERATED 


Like the famed reports of Mark 
Twain’s death, the statement in the 
September issue of School Life that 
Whitworth College, Mississippi, had 
“closed its doors” seems to be 
“greatly exaggerated.” <A_ recent 
letter from the President, George F. 
Winfield, reports that Whitworth 
opened this fall with more than a 
20 per cent increase in enrollment 
over last year— a particularly good 
showing for times like the present. 
With reference to past graduates, 
he writes: 

Our sophomore class of last year, 


numbering forty-two, have gone to sen- 
ior colleges and universities in eight 
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different states. We believe that our 
program of guidance and careful study 
of each girl is really accomplishing 
definite and valuable things, in that the 
girls find themselves and the field in 
which each should specialize. We have 
been able to check up on six graduating 
classes, and no graduate of Whitworth 
has failed in the first semester of any 
senior college or university to which 
she has gone, though more than two 
hundred have gone on to higher insti- 
tutions. 


COEUR D'ALENE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The second annual announce- 
ment of Coeur d’Alene Junior Col- 
lege, Idaho, which was organized Au- 
gust 10, 1933, states that “it is not 
a part of the public school system 
of the state of Idaho deriving sup- 
port from taxation, but is a public 
junior college incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Idaho as a 
non-profit institution. The funds 
for maintenance are derived from 
tuition, fees, and gifts.” The en- 
rollment includes five sophomores 
and sixty-five freshmen. 


INDEPENDENCE ENROLLMENT 


Independence Junior College, 
Kansas, reports that it has 150 stu- 
dents enrolled from outside of In- 
dependence, representing fifty-five 
cities and towns in ten states. 


COLORADO ENROLLMENT 


Colorado Woman’s College re- 
ports a registration to date 10 per 
cent greater than that of the first 
semester of last year, which was 
the second largest in the history of 
the college. Colorado again heads 
the list of largest representation in 
the student body, with Wyoming 
second and Nebraska third. Names 
of two girls of foreign lands are also 
on the records, from Mexico and 
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Korea. Other states included in the 
enrollment are Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, South Dakota, Idaho, 
Illinois, Michigan, Washington, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, and Utah. 

Members of last year’s graduating 
class have enrolled for advanced 
work in no less than seventeen dif- 
ferent colleges in all parts of the 
country. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


On October 17 the Los Angeles 
Junior College inaugurated a series 
of radio programs over Station 
KECA. For the present, the Music 
and Dramatic departments will al- 
ternate weekly programs. Each 
program will include a five-minute 
talk on the junior college by the 
director or a faculty member. 

Plans have also been announced 
for weekly broadcasts over Station 
WEBC by Duluth Junior College, 
Minnesota. Debating and _ speech 
students are to do the actual presen- 
tation, which will include discus- 
sions of current problems, plays, 
and projects in economics, psychol- 
ogy, science, and literature. 


COTTEY SEMICENTENNIAL 


On October 6, Cottey College, Ne- 
vada, Missouri, celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding. 
Members of the Supreme Chapter of 
the P.E.O. sisterhood were present 
for the occasion along with the col- 
lege board of trustees, officers of the 
state chapters, representatives from 
Missouri colleges and adjoining 


state institutions, and a large num- 
ber of alumnae and former students. 

Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, of the 
School of Education, University of 
Missouri, gave the principal address. 
Other speakers included Dr. V. A. C. 
Stockard, founder and _ president 
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emeritus of the college; Mrs. Wi- 
nona Reeves, editor of the P.E.O, 
Record; Dr. Geo. W. Stevens, dean 
of students and head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Washington 
University; and Mrs. J. E. Alexan- 
der, president of the national alum- 
nae association of the college. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT GROWS 


Thirty different states and one 
foreign country are represented in 
this year’s enrollment of 357 stu- 
dents at Virginia Intermont College. 
There are 263 boarding students, 
3d. more than were enrolled at the 
same time last year, representing 
the largest enrollment of boarding 
students in the history of the col- 
lege. All available rooms were taken 
by the opening of school, and ad- 
ditional rooms had to be provided 
in the dormitories and in homes 
near the campus, to accommodate 
the overflow. Enrollment by states 
shows that every Eastern state from 
Massachusetts to Texas is repre- 
sented on the list. Virginia leads 
with 133 students; Tennessee is sec- 
ond with 75, and next in order are 
North Carolina, 20; Florida, 18; 
Kentucky, 17; West Virginia, 16; 
Ohio, 12; and New York, 10. Among 
the far-distant states represented 
are California, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, and Iowa. 


BUILDING NEW BARRACKS 


Answering the demand for ad- 
ditional student quarters, President 
Delaney, of Schreiner Institute, 
Texas, has announced the building 
of a new barracks, in which he pro- 
poses to house the greater part of 
the cadets now in the cottage area. 
This new building is to be a two- 
story affair and will accommodate 
approximately forty cadets. During 
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the summer an extensive addition 
was made to the school kitchen, 
which will enable the cooking staff 
and the dietitian to give a wider 
scope to their abilities. A large con- 
crete reservoir has been built near 
the dairy barn for the purpose of 
furnishing water for irrigating the 
school garden. 


DEATH OF DR. COCKRELL 


Brief notice has been received of 
the death of Dr. E. R. Cockrell, for 
many years the beloved president of 
William Woods College, Missouri. 


NEW MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


A new junior college has been or- 
ganized in Pontiac, Michigan, with 
an enrollment of fifty-two freshmen. 
John Thors, principal of Pontiac 
High School, is the new dean. The 
student body will consist of fresh- 
men for the first year. Classes are 
to be conducted in the high-school 
building for the present. Pontiac 
had a junior college several years 
ago which failed because of lack of 
support. Recently there has been a 
great demand on the part of the 
citizens for another college, and it is 
because of this demand that the 
school has been instituted. 


LOS ANGELES GYMNASIUM 


Preliminary plans have been ap- 
proved for a new gymnasium for 
men at Los Angeles Junior College. 
The estimated cost is $95,000. It is 
hoped to have the new building 
ready for occupancy by next Sep- 
tember. 


TEXAS GYMNASIUM 


The gymnasium of Texas Lu- 
theran College was completed this 
fall. The building is 100 by 70 feet, 
allowing room for a basketball court 
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and bleachers. The Koehler fund of 
nearly $3,500 was furnished by the 
American Lutheran Church, and 
donations were given by various 
individuals. 


CHICAGO COM MITTEE 


The North Central Association 
has appointed a committee of three 
to supervise the experimental work 
being undertaken by the three pub- 
lic junior colleges of the city of Chi- 
cago. The committee consists of 
George A. Works of the University 
of Chicago, Thomas E. Benner of 
the University of Illinois, and Ern- 
est O. Melby of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


MANUFACTURE DOOR MATS 


Operation of a factory project at 
Waldorf College, Iowa, is a unique 
feature this year of Waldorf student 
employment. The machinery was 
purchased from a Minneapolis 
foundry. A rubber door mat is to be 
manufactured of blocks cut from 
old automobile tires and woven on 
wire. The cost for material is low 
so practically all of the profits will 
go into labor. Fifteen students will 
be employed. Each student will 
work two hours each day at twenty- 
five cents per hour, making it pos- 
sible for a student to earn twelve 
dollars per month. 


LE MASTER CLOSES 


Word has been received that Le- 
Master Institute, Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, has been forced to close be- 
cause of the depression. LeMaster 
began junior college work in 1926. 
Dr. Walter P. Steinhaeuser, presi- 
dent, has been appointed professor 
of business administration and edu- 
cation at Shenandoah College in 
Virginia. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The regular fall meeting of the 
Northern California Junior College As- 
sociation was held at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Saturday, October 13, 1934. After 
the registration of the delegates from 
the various public and private junior 
colleges of northern California, the 
meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Dwight C. Baker, president of the As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Walter C. Eells, professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University and edi- 
tor of the Junior College Journal, 
extended cordial greetings. He pointed 
out the historical interest of Stanford 
leaders in the junior college movement. 
He reviewed the junior college outlook 
as it appeared to him after a year spent 
in Washington, D.C., on his sabbatical 
leave. He stated that the proposals for 
a curriculum for social intelligence 
were commanding interest all over the 
country. He also pointed out that jun- 
ior colleges are developing rapidly 
both in New England and the Southern 
states. 

Dr. Bernard F. Haley, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Stanford Univer- 
sity, speaking on “Some Contrasting 
Theories of Social Reform” ably pre- 
sented the historical background of the 
social philosophies. “Social reform 
movements,” he said, “‘arise out of the 
existence of unsatisfactory conditions 
of social life. From this point of view, 
the Individualism or Liberalism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
might be said to have developed out of 
revolutions against absolute monarchy 
and the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. Marxian Socialism and Russian 
Communism had their origins in the 
miserable condition of the working 
class that developed with the growth 
of modern industry. Fascism is, in 


large part, the product of fear of Com- 
munism. 

‘“‘A more significant contrast in theo- 
ries of social reform is revealed, how- 
ever, if these theories are classified on 
the basis of the conception that is pre- 
supposed as to the relation between 
the individual and society. From this 
point of view, there are two principal 
classes of theory: (1) that which looks 
upon social agencies of control (e.g,, 
government) as having their origin in 
the consent of the individuals, and as 
existing only for the protection of in- 
dividual rights and liberties; (2) that 
which conceives of the state as a sepa- 
rate and distinct entity from the indi- 
viduals that happen to exist within it 
at any one time, living its own life, 
performing its own functions like 
an organism. The former approach 
stresses individual rights and individ- 
ual liberties. The latter thinks only in 
terms of the state as a living unit; it 
has no use for the individual or his 
rights as such. In the first class fall 
both the Liberalism of Locke, Rous- 
seau, Bentham, Mill, and Hoover, and 
the Socialism of Karl Marx and Nor- 
man Thomas. In the second class are 
Communism, as it is practised in Rus- 
sia today, and the Fascism of Mussolini 
and Hitler.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Cottrell, professor of 
political science at Stanford Univer- 
sity, made a masterly presentation of 
“The Relation of Government to Busi- 
ness.” Dr. Cottrell developed the 
thought that the legitimate object of 
government is to do for a community 
whatever needs to be done that cannot 
be done by the individual or that can 
be done better by the whole group. 

While for certain purposes society 
is divided into cultural, economic, and 
political groups, for all matters con- 
cerning the common welfare, it func- 
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tions as a single unit. In the light of 
this interpretation, the interest of the 
individual may conflict with the rights 
of the group. Accordingly, the rights 
of capital and labor must give way to 
the consumer, or the common welfare. 
History reveals that government has 
gradually taken over those things 
which the individual could not do or 
which the whole social group could 
do better. Ownership and operation of 
local utilities, compulsory education, 
the army, the navy, post office, and the 
Panama Canal were used as illustra- 
tions. : 

Dr. Cottreil traced the development 
of the different types of capitalism, con- 
trasting their influence upon the po- 
litical order. “If we conceive of society 
as representing capital, labor, and the 
consumer, then the function of govern- 
ment is to keep all these factors in har- 
monious operation.” 

Dr. J. Hugh Jackson, dean of the 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University, in considering the subject, 
“What Has the New Deal Accom- 
plished?” gave an objective presenta- 
tion based upon facts gathered from 
two general sources: statistical surveys 
and his own personal study made dur- 
ing a trip through the Central and East- 
ern states. 

A general summarization of the more 
important statistical facts shows that: 
(1) confidence, employment, business 
activities, and corporate earnings 
showed a marked pickup in the spring 
and summer of 1933, but that a portion 
of these gains had been lost by Septem- 
ber 1934. (2) Notwithstanding the in- 
crease Of loanable funds through our 
commercial banks, after their being 
reinforced with deposit insurance, 
business men have been unwilling to 
use the available funds in expanding 
their activities because of monetary 
and business uncertainties. 

The foregoing facts, together with a 
consensus of opinions personally gath- 
ered by Dean Jackson, indicate that 
some recovery has been made, but that 
the extent of the recovery would prob- 
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ably have been as great if no New Deal 
program had been initiated. Regard- 
ing the people’s attitude toward the 
Washington program, Dean Jackson 
found that “people were favorable to 
the New Deal if they were getting 
money out of it; they were unfavorable 
to it if they were not.” 

In many states, he said, there is a 
general feeling that the NRA has hurt 
the small business man, has increased 
prices to the consumer, and has failed 
to raise agricultural prices as much or 
as rapidly as consumers’ goods. Big 
business and organized labor, on the 
other hand, have been considered 
beneficiaries of the program. 

Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, professor 
of education and dean of the School of 
Education at Stanford University, sum- 
marized the work of the morning con- 
ference with remarks upon “Signifi- 
cance of Social Changes for Educa- 
tion.” 

“Educators are now giving more at- 
tention to the social scene than in the 
past. This shift is to be commended 
since the educational program must be 
closely adapted to the social conditions 
if the educational service is to make 
significant contributions to the im- 
provement of social welfare and to the 
improvement of the life of the individ- 
ual. The recency of the development of 
junior colleges causes administrators 
and instructors to be more sensitive 
to the social forces that brought the 
institutions into being than is true of 
older institutions. The junior college 
developed as a result of certain basic 
social changes introducing new condi- 
tions not recognized by the then exist- 
ing institutions. This newer institution 
will make its maximum contribution 
as it gives attention to these new con- 
ditions and pioneers in the developing 
of educational services adapted to 
them. It should not fall into the error 
of focusing its attention chiefly on the 
program of the college which it is 
partly replacing. 

“One basic feature of the educational 
program during the period of rapid 
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social change involving critical social 
decisions is increased emphasis on the 
social studies. There is need also for 
shift of emphasis to the treatment of 
contemporary social problems with the 
attempt to build an appreciation of the 
present social scene, an understanding 
of the alternatives from which choices 
must be made, and a social competence 
which is required if the complex indus- 
trial society is to be managed efficiently 
by democratic methods. It is here that 
the junior college association can make 
an important contribution in taking a 
position of leadership in promoting 
improved programs of social-civic 
training and in investigating their ef- 
fectiveness. Such an attempt at co- 
ordination of effort should stimulate 
individual institutions to pioneer in 
this important field but it would also 
bring about an examination of that 
which is done and bring the practices 
to the attention of all institutions.” 

At the luncheon session Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, extended a welcome to the 
members of the conference and their 
friends, and made a few remarks with 
reference to the junior college move- 
ment. 

Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-presi- 
dent and provost of the University of 
California, spoke on the subject ““Mak- 
ing Democracy Safe.” “It is not suffi- 
cient to stress the advantages of democ- 
racy but it is in the highest degree 
important that we be ready to face any 
defects or weaknesses in our form of 
government and strengthen democracy 
against its foes by acts that will remove 
the weaknesses. It is imperative that 
our obligation with reference to social 
justice be recognized. We should also 
endeavor so to improve the machinery 
of government as to enable us to con- 
centrate to the utmost degree possible 
on that which is significant. Among 
the suggestions worthy of considera- 
tion in this respect are the short ballot 
and the appointment of a large num- 
ber of officials, particularly those 
whose work is technical in character, 


a reduction of the number of proposals 
to be voted on by the people, whether 
in the form of the initiative or refer. 
endum or constitutional amendments, 
the elimination of partisan affiliations 
in the case of candidates for state, 
county, and local offices, and some 
simple form of preferential ballot. 

“It must be remembered that there 
is far less justification for discontent 
at governmental acts if all the people 
are responsible for the existence of 
the administration and can change 
that administration at will. Most im- 
portant of all is the fact that democracy 
and freedom go hand in hand, and 
even though at particular times our 
government may be less efficient than 
a dictatorship, yet we have the bless- 
ing of absence of tyranny and with it 
freedom of opportunity. Just because 
this democracy has given such gener- 
ous chances to us, we owe it a special 
obligation—to aid in putting it on 
sounder foundations, those of wisdom 
and unselfishness, those of sincerity 
and spiritual aims.” 

In closing the conference, Dr. Baker 
expressed the appreciation of the asso- 
ciation to President Wilbur and mem- 
bers of the Stanford University staff 
for their generosity in the use of their 
plant, members of the staff, and the 
courtesy of the tickets to the Stanford- 
Northwestern football game. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 
1934-35: President, Harold F. Taggart, 
San Mateo Junior College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Floyd P. Bailey, Santa Rosa Jun- 
ior College; Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Evan Armstrong, Armstrong Junior 
College; Commissioner of Athletics, 
Paul Mohr, Marin Junior College; Com- 
missioner of Women’s Affairs, Miss 
Belle Cooledge, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege; Commissioner of Forensics, C. N. 
Settles, San Benito County Junior Col- 
lege; Commissioner of Fine Arts, Mrs. 
Edna Love, Modesto Junior College. 


J. E. ARMSTRONG, Secretary 


ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The Texas Junior College Associa- 
tion was scheduled to meet in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Galveston, November 30. The 
following program was arranged for 
the meeting by President C. W. Bing- 
ham of Lamar College, Beaumont, 
Texas: “A Survey of Educational 
Courses Now Offered in Junior and 
Senior Colleges,” R. J. Turrentine, Tex- 
as State College for Women; “The Pub- 
lic Junior College as Seen by the Board 
of Education,’ Judge J. M. Combs, 
president of the Board of Lamar Col- 
lege; “A Program of Physical Educa- 
tion for Junior Colleges,” Dr. J. F. 
Williams, Columbia University; ‘“‘Re- 
port of the Commission on Curriculum 
Co-ordination,” W. P. Aiken, Tex- 
arkana Junior College; “Junior Col- 
lege Dramatics,’ Miss Irene Arnett, 
Lamar College; “Report of Legislative 
Committee,” V. L. Griffin, Victoria Jun- 
ior College. 


THE THRILL OF COLLEGE LIFE 


When most of those who read this 
article went to college cherished tra- 
ditions greeted them at every turn. 
There was a stone bench reserved for 
exclusive senior use; here stood a glori- 
ous elm planted by ’77; the sulphur 
spring had witnessed many a stirring 
struggle each fall between the classes; 
ivy, growing profusely, covered the 
walls of Old Chapel with its beautiful 
blanket of green; winding paths skirted 
the river’s edge; and everywhere tryst- 
ing places told of romance and memory, 
endearing themselves to countless stu- 
dent generations. When we think of 
alma mater we recall those intangible 
things which made up our college life. 
Preceding generations of students had 
created those traditions. We _ soon 
grasped their significance and con- 
sidered them our own precious inheri- 
tance. In turn we handed them on, 
often in time-honored ceremony, and 
they constitute our fondest recollec- 
tions of college years. 
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Our junior colleges—at least those 
like our own organized as an integral 
part of a large high school—each year 
receive a group of young people much 
like our former selves. They have been 
dreaming through the years of the day 
when they, too, would experience the 
thrill of “college life.” For many, the 
foreign campus has faded from the 
picture as financially impossible. They 
turn to us for that collegiate training 
which is within reach. It is our duty, 
if we can, to satisfy their natural long- 
ing. We cannot deny their birthright. 

Lyons Township Junior College has 
consciously set out to do that very 
thing. We have our welcoming tea for 
the freshman women and hold a men’s 
“get-together” stag early in the fall. 
Halloween is fittingly observed each 
year in a costume party. On the Tues- 
day evening preceding Thanksgiving 
we hold “open house” —our annual 
Parents’ Night. At Christmas time 
comes the alumni dance. Valentine’s 
Day sees the men’s and women’s clubs 
jointly sponsoring a Sweethearts’ Ball. 
College Capers, our only major dra- 
matic performance, entertains its pa- 
trons each year in early April. The 
May Prom provides a dignified and 
charming termination to the social life 
of the college. But it is in the celebra- 
tion of College Night that we make 
what some generously have claimed 
was a unique contribution to collegiate 
tradition. 


College Night was a student concep- 
tion. The members of our first class 
(1931) were imbued with a strong 
sense of unity. They worked in close 
harmony with the administration to 
create significant traditions for our 
college. The idea emerged spontane- 
ously one day among a group of stu- 
dents. The Latin instructor was con- 
sulted for purposes of clarification of 
ideas. Then the whole group, instruc- 
tor and students, came into the college 
Office to talk over the proposition. It 
seemed that the students wanted to 
provide some rallying point around 
which each year active students and 
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alumni could center memories of their 
college life with us. They wished to 
establish a memory night which, they 
hoped, might become a rich tradition. 
So with that objective in mind a cere- 
mony was devised and carried through. 
Since that first year, graduation has 
been added, supplementing and round- 
ing out the original purpose. 

College Night is unique. So far as we 
know it has no parallel among Ameri- 
can colleges. We have striven to make 
it beautiful in speech, drill, and song. 
It is stately and dignified. It is student 
centered. The main speech is a ten- 
minute “Student Address” in which 
each class’s selected spokesman looks 
at his world and attempts to evaluate 
its cultural inheritances, to analyze its 
occupational opportunities, and to pro- 
ject himself within it. A five-minute 
faculty response complements the un- 
dergraduate contribution. We have no 
imported commencement speaker. 

During the spring we hold a contest 
to select the finest original ‘‘Ode” to 
the candle, symbolic of learning. The 
winner recites his poem and at an 
appropriate moment lights the large 
candle which burns throughout the 
ceremony. A stately drill, paying hom- 
age to the light of learning, is contrib- 
uted by nine _ beautiful freshman 
women robed in Grecian costume and 
previously selected by the graduating 
class. This group later in the program 
strikes a tableau centering on the 
candle while the graduating class sings 
the candle song. The announcement of 
honors, the presentation of the class, 
and the awarding of diplomas com- 
pletes the ceremony. 

For the processional, recessional, 
and accompaniment to the candle drill 
we use well-known musical scores 
composed by several of the great artists 
of the musical world. The candle song 
words and score were written by a 
member of the first graduating class. It 
is sung only upon this occasion and by 
the graduating class alone. We hope, 
eventually, to use student written musi- 
cal productions exclusively. 
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The president of the student body 
presides, and the freshman class head 
acts as chief student marshal. Pre- 
cisely at 8:55 access to the auditorium 
is cut off so that the chimes in the 
tower which signal the approach of 
nine may be heard by the audience, 
Upon the last stroke the doors are 
opened and the head marshal an- 
nounces, “It is nine o’clock. College 
Night has begun!” His statement is a 
signal for the organist to swing into 
the processional. Immediately there- 
after the academic procession moves 
down the aisle. At the conclusion of 
the recessional the graduates gather in 
the foyer without the doors of the audi- 
torium and sing the college Loyalty 
Song, also written by a former student. 
Thereupon the head marshal declares, 
“It is ten o’clock. College Night has 
ended.” 

It is an evening filled with sentiment. 
With floral decoration, stately drills, 
appropriate music, considered speech, 
and robed participants, we present a 
ceremony designed to enrich the life 
of each auditor, student, alumnus, par- 
ent, and friend. Many are touched with 
the deep undertone of emotion perme- 
ating the hour. Scores of our frends 
return each year to enjoy the cere- 
mony, which we strive constantly to 
perfect. It is truly a homecoming in 
the richest sense. 

If our former students feel that we 
have fed in some measure their legiti- 
mate longing for “college life” with 
satisfying traditional fare we have 
cause for rejoicing. We have perceived 
the need and are consciously attempt- 
ing to meet it. College Night is our 
richest tradition. 


CHARLES F. VAN CLEVE, Dean 


Lyons TOWNSHIP JUNIOR COLLEGE 
La GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


NEW TERMINAL CURRICULUM 


For the past several years the fac- 
ulty of Ward-Belmont School has been 
engaged in a serious consideration and 
discussion of what might be done by 
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Reports and Discussion 


way of furthering the development of 
those students of the college who must 
conclude or wish to conclude their 
formal education at the close of the 
junior college years. Since 70 per cent 
of the graduating classes here regu- 
larly enroll in a senior college for a 
continuation of higher education, most 
emphasis has naturally been placed 
upon the adequate preparation of the 
student to continue without loss of 
time or credit upon the senior col- 
lege level. The remaining 30 per cent 
are now, however, to have cognizance 
taken of their peculiar needs. 

To this end several faculty commit- 
tees and individual teachers have 
worked out through co-operative study 
a curriculum for social intelligence— 
to borrow a phrase from the Report 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education in California—which they 
believe should prove to be a satisfac- 
tory two-year course of study for those 
who complete their formal schooling 
at the close of the second college year. 

The program as well as a description 
of six new courses worked out in con- 
nection with it is given in detail below. 

Six new courses have been devel- 
oped especially for this curriculum in 
addition to others available from the 
general curriculum. They are as fol- 
lows: Aesthetic Appreciations, The 
Present Economic Order, The Read- 
ing of French, Home Management— 
Economics, Child Care and Furnish- 
ings, American Citizenship, and The 
Family. 

The introductory statement distrib- 
uted to students and an outline of the 
suggested program for the two years 
are given below: 


In keeping with the current trend in 
education to recognize and provide for the 
needs of students who do not expect to 
aitend a senior college upon completion 
of their junior college experience, the 
faculty has provided the following termi- 
nal curriculum. The purpose of the two- 
year terminal curriculum is to prepare 
the student for better service in the home 
and in the community, and for the better 
use of leisure time. The General Diploma 
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will be granted upon its successful com- 
pletion. 


FIRST YEAR 
English 1, 2. Composition 
Biology 11, 12. General Biology 
History 1, 2. An Introduction to West- 
ern Civilization 
Home Managament 1, 2. Economics, 
Child Care, and Furnishings 
One Elective 
(Suggestions) 
French 1, 2. The Reading of French 
Aesthetic Appreciations 15a; 16a. 
Art and Music 
Physical Education 1, 2 


SECOND YEAR 
English 21, 22; 23, 24; 25, 26 
Psychology 21; 22. Introduction and 
Child Psychology 
Political Science 25, 26. American Citi- 
zenship 
Sociology 23. The Family 
Economics 24. The Present Economic 
Order 
One Elective 
(Suggestions) 
French 19, 20. 
French 
Aesthetic Appreciations 15a; 16a 
Art History—any course 
Education 
Expression 
Home Economics—any course 
Latin 15; 16. Classical Mythology 
Physical Education 11, 12; 13, 14; 
19, 20 
Religion—any course 
Physical Education 15, 16 and 21, 22 


The Reading of 


My prediction is that it will take a 
year or two for the idea not only to 
impinge upon the consciousness of our 
school representatives and prospec- 
tive patrons but to penetrate. Here is 
a serious-minded, concrete, tangible 
effort to “‘do something” for that large 
body of students which each year 
finds itself in college with no answer 
to their repeated question: ‘“‘Where do 
we go from here?” If it attracts the 
non-academically minded and serves 
them in any helpful way, we shall all 
be most highly gratified. 


J. E. Burk, Dean 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SURVEY COURSES AT COLGATE 


Mr. George D. Wilson in his article 
on “Broadening the Junior College 
Curriculum,” which appeared in the 
March issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal, makes the implication that the five 
survey courses as given at Colgate are 
only “cut-down” versions of ele- 
mentary courses in the various depart- 
ments represented. He says that they 
only emphasize artificial departmental 
divisions in their attempt to make a 
hasty survey of the whole field in- 
cluded in the work of the depart- 
ments concerned. This, I wish to 
state, is far from the aim of the sur- 
vey courses as organized and taught 
at Colgate. It is true that not all of 
the courses are developed far enough 
to claim immunity from such criti- 
cism, but the aim and the practice, in 
most cases, is certainly not liable to 
these objections. 

For example the physical science 
survey course, with which the writer 
happens to be connected, includes 
topics from the fields of geology, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and astronomy. No 
attempt has been made to give a fair 
representation of what may be ex- 
pected to come later by taking further 
work in any or all of the departments 
concerned. Rather, a unified course in 
physical science has been built which 
attempts to give the student a fair 
panoramic view of the universe in 
which he lives and his relation to it. 
To do this, none of the usual textbooks 
would serve as the proper guide with- 
out making the departmental distinc- 
tions stand out too prominently, so 
our own text had to be organized and 
written around such a central theme. 

Each survey course is taught in 
small sections, meeting four days a 
week for a semester. Four of the five 
courses are taken during the fresh- 
man year and the fifth comes during 
the sophomore year. The first semes- 
ter of the freshman year, half the class 
take the surveys in physical science 
and social science while the other half 
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take the surveys in biological science 
and philosophy and religion. The sec- 
ond semester the two halves of the 
class are reversed. 

The physical science survey starts 
with a description of the solar system, 
which of course includes details of 
dimensions and distances, but the 
primary aim is to give the student a 
picture of “how the wheels _ go 
around” and of the uniformity that 
exists, so that the logical arguments 
back to first causes and possible ex- 
planations of the origin of the system 
will follow naturally as the next step. 
After discussing the solar system as a 
whole, we limit ourselves to the earth 
as one small part of it in which we 
are particularly interested. The proc- 
esses that caused the present surface 
features as mountains, valleys, oceans, 
and continents are studied. The atmos- 
phere with weather phenomena, the 
lithosphere with its minerals, and the 
oceans are considered. All of these 
lead immediately into a discussion of 
the probable age of the earth and how 
it is determined. All of these topics 
involve the study of sedimentary 
rocks, fossils, and the development of 
life from the early and simple marine 
forms to the more recent and com- 
plex plants and animals that now in- 
habit the earth. 

The discussions of the development 
of life on the earth show the need for 
a knowledge of organic compounds, 
so coal and petroleum are studied as 
important sources of these com- 
pounds; the methods of obtaining 
them, as cracking and distilling, are 
taken up. These processes involve 
heat and temperature. The question 
then comes to mind at once as to the 
differences between heat and _ tem- 
perature. What is heat? What is en- 


ergy? What is light? 

For the rest of the course the gen- 
eral topic of light may be considered 
as the central theme. The methods of 
producing different colors and the 
significance of colors are studied. The 
analysis of light by the spectroscope 
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is studied in some detail. Why do dif- 
ferent chemical elements give different 
colors in their spectra? The answer 
appears in a discussion of atomic 
theories, all of which may be sum- 
marized in the Periodic Classification 
of the Elements. With the theories of 
the atom and the quantum theory at 
hand we see how the atoms give dif- 
ferent spectra as shown by the spec- 
troscope. 

This knowledge is then applied to 
the sun’s spectrum and the composi- 
tion, temperature, and constitution of 
the sun are studied. The fact that the 
sun is a very average star is shown 
when other stars which represent ex- 
treme cases are described. An attempt 
is made to get a possible picture of 
the life history of a star from classi- 
fying them according to their spectra. 
These problems have opened up the 
question of stellar distances. They are 
so great! How can one ever measure 
them? This question is answered by 
showing the fundamentals of the meth- 
ods of measuring star distances. Then 
with a knowledge of the direction and 
distances of all stars we can draw a 
final picture of the part of the uni- 
verse that is known to man today. This 
gives the final picture of the universe 
that man is living in and his place 
in it. . 

The explanation of principles in- 
volved is illustrated by demonstra- 
tions, lantern slides, and movies (both 
silent and sound). Any person fa- 
miliar with the physical sciences can 
see that many topics, as sound, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, quantitative 
analysis, and many others, are com- 
pletely omitted. This was done pur- 
posely in an attempt to organize a 
logically developed course in physical 
Science, regardless of departmental 
barriers and in order to give a part of 
it well rather than to give a “smatter- 
ing” of many things and have none of 
it retained by the student. The high- 
lights have been picked out and a 
student who plans to take no further 
work in the physical sciences has 
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the beginnings of a broad background 
which will help him appreciate his 
surroundings and the work of scien- 
tists. For the student who plans to go 
into science as a life work a general 
stimulating pre-view of some of the 
things he will meet is of value. We 
try to give him an airplane view of 
the mountain range first in place of 
studying the range by exploring in- 
dividual valleys and canyons on foot. 
Thus he may keep the grandeur of 
the large view and ultimate goal in 
his mind even though he temporarily 
loses himself in the intensive work 
of individual exploration. In other 
words the student wants to “know 
what it is all about” before he dives 
into the detailed work that is ahead. 


JOHN S. ALLEN 
Chairman, Physical Science Survey 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY 
HAMILTON, NEw YorK 





PASADENA REBUILDING 


Through funds made available by 
sale of district and inter-district 
property, money is forthcoming by 
which wreckage of the Jane Ad- 
dams, Louis Agassiz, and the Horace 
Mann buildings can be completed at 
Pasadena Junior College, California. 
At the conclusion of the wrecking, 
contracts will be let for the recon- 
struction of the three buildings. 

Complete rebuilding of the Ad- 
dams and Agassiz structures is 
planned to make them earthquake 
proof, although present plans pro- 
vide for repairing of the front of 
the Mann building only. 

“Pasadena Junior College will be 
able to boast of one of the finest 
plants in America at the conclusion 
of our rebuilding program. The 
very latest designs, materials, and 
equipment will be used in the re- 
habilitation,” said Dr. John W. 
Harbeson, principal. 
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JOHN G. COULTER, In Freshman 
Year: The Story of a Real Boy 
and His Dad. Wm. H. Wise & 
Coimpany, New York. 1934. 248 
pages. 

The jacket on this book describes 
it as “A story for every father about 
his son and for every boy about his 
college.” If literally true Jn Fresh- 
man Year should be a best seller. 
Unfortunately, however, many a 
student and many a father will 
never read it. It should be given 
a prominent place on the browsing 
shelf in junior colleges and in small 
four-year liberal arts colleges. Those 
teaching orientation, citizenship, or 
contemporary civilization courses 
for freshmen will doubtless place 
it upon recommended reading lists. 

A rather smart young man from 
a wealthy Syracuse family is per- 
suaded by his omnipotent father to 
try a small college in the Middle 
West (Wabash) instead of going to 
Yale for his first year at least. The 
father, who apparently thinks more 
about his son’s education than does 
Bill himself, previously sent him 
to school for a year in France on 
condition that he would give Bill 
$1,000 if he came back and told him 
his year there had not been worth 
while. When Bill gets to Wabash he 
describes his reaction to fraternities, 
professors, football, girls, and 
studies at length and in the most 
up-to-date slang. The environment 
of this small four-year liberal arts 
college gradually changes Bill from 
a self-centered and somewhat 
spoiled individual into a fairly good 
student, with interesting ideas of 


social welfare. This is subtly and 
unconsciously shown by Bill’s ac- 
tions as described by himself toward 
the close of his freshman year. 

Since even a good book must, | 
suppose, have some criticism, | 
would suggest that the smallness of 
the type detracts somewhat from its 
readability. More fundamental is 
the question as to whether or not 
a student who really needs the im- 
plied advice contained in the story 
would actually read it. A really good 
student of sincere purpose will not 
need to read this book, and those 
who definitely should read it prob- 
ably won’t. In between the two are 
the bulk of our freshman students, 
Sserio-comic in general. Perhaps 
these “‘middle-of-the-roaders” will 
get a good deal of inspiration and 
some information therefrom. A few 
might be truly “reformed.” 

As a novel, of course, it isn’t. Nev- 
ertheless, the picture of college life 
rings true, if somewhat over-ideal- 
ized. Wabash, apparently, has no 
nonentities as professors; Bill’s fra- 
ternity keeps him studying harder 
than he would apply himself out- 
side; the worst girl in town, from 
the standpoint of the students, is 
one who has a houseful of freshmen 
at her home on week-ends. The 
president is understanding and the 
dean sympathetic; but most re- 
markable of all is Bill’s father, who 
resigned as president of a large 
company, sold all his stock, and in- 
vested in government bonds just 
before the depression. He shows 
equal wisdom in the handling of his 
son—which is saying a lot. 
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The best part of the book, in my 
opinion, is its description of fra- 
ternity “bull sessions.” Topics of 
great interest to college students are 
here discussed verbatim, with the 
exception of sex and girls, to which 
a minor consideration of the prob- 
lem is given. As written, the book 
definitely favors the four-year lib- 
eral arts college with small enroll- 
ment and non-coeducational. Some 
interesting arguments against the 
University of Chicago’s plan are 
brought out by a visit of Bill’s to 
that institution. Larger, state, and 
coeducational universities should 
have the book as a tonic against 
some of their bigness and _ better- 
ness. 

JOHN R. NICHOLS 
SOUTHERN BRANCH, UNIVERSITY OF 
IDAHO, POCATELLO, IDAHO 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Problems in the 
Education of College Women. 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1933. 
79 pages. 


This study presents the results 
of a survey begun in 1928 of the oc- 
cupations and interests of women 
who graduated from Southern col- 
leges in 1920 and 1925. The findings 
are based on replies to the ques- 
tionnaires by graduates of 45 col- 
leges of various types. Of 4,431 
graduates questioned, 1,508 replied. 
In offering the results, Dr. Campbell 
aims to prove that curriculum re- 
vision to meet the women’s needs 
is an immediate necessity and that 
it should be the serious concern 
of instructors and administrators 
alike. 

The book is divided into five 
parts. In the introductory chapter 
the author traces the increasing ed- 
ucational opportunities for women 
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since their admission to Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1834. It is significant that 
more higher institutions are now 
open to women than to men. The 
time has come, therefore, when cur- 
ricula designed for men can no 
longer be extended to women with- 
out definite modifications. 

As shown by the survey, nearly 
all women graduates of the South 
fall into two groups—homemakers 
and women in vocations. In the sec- 
ond chapter of his book, Mr. Camp- 
bell shows how inadequate and in- 
appropriate are the present courses 
in homemaking. They do not afford 
the broad training which the aver- 
age homemaker needs, as they stress 
techniques rather than attitudes 
and aim chiefly to train teachers 
and experts. Mr. Campbell suggests 
courses in euthenics as suitable for 
homemakers. The fact that a more 
liberal program is needed for the 
latter group is evident from the re- 
plies to questionnaires on courses 
which they found most valuable in 
college and those which they regret- 
ted not having taken. It was dis- 
covered that they attached the great- 
est importance to vocational and to 
cultural subjects. The _ cultural 
courses were first in order and in- 
cluded such subjects as English, 
French, music, and art. 

As 80 per cent of all graduates 
engage in gainful occupations, the 
role of vocational guidance in the 
colleges assumes growing impor- 
tance. Its present weakness is ob- 
vious; too few students enter after 
graduation the vocations contem- 
plated in the first years of college. 
Over 89 per cent of women gradu- 
ates in occupations drift into teach- 
ing, homemaking being almost the 
only alternative. It is hoped that col- 
leges will soon have the facilities for 
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ampler vocational training. For the 
present, the responsibility of col- 
leges attempting to train teachers is 
unusually great. 

A fourth division of the book 
deals with the bearing of women’s 
avocational interests on curriculum 
revision. The training for civic re- 
sponsibility and the development of 
better habits of living should be just 
as much an objective of curriculum- 
making as training in knowledges 
and skills. In molding literary taste, 
the colleges appear to be fulfilling 
their mission, if we are to judge 
from a comparison of the reading 
done by college graduates and by 
women in 116 cities. Another survey 
shows that the influence of the 
teacher is as strong in determining 
the students’ estimate of courses as 
the content of those courses. It is 
especially significant that languages, 
mathematics, education, and biology 
seemed of less value than other sub- 
jects, both because of content and 
teaching. Such a discovery chal- 
lenges the curriculum-maker. 

In conclusion, Dr. Campbell urges 
administrators and instructors to 
discard pet notions and prejudices 
and seek together fundamental prin- 
ciples which would serve as a uni- 
fying force in the curriculum. They 
must analyze each course on the 
basis of specific aims and broader 
social implications. They must de- 
vise surer methods of stimulating 
independent thought and of evaluat- 
ing achievement. An attempt must 
be made to bridge the gap between 
high school and college in order to 
make intellectual, like physical de- 
velopment, a continuous process. 

This study was conducted on sci- 
entific lines. It is presented clearly 
and challengingly. It should be a 


valuable aid to far-sighted educators 
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who aim to build more vital cur- 
ricula on the needs of the student 
and of our economic and social or- 
der. Of 220 women’s colleges, 98 are 
junior colleges. The value of this 
survey to the junior college admin- 
istrator is thus apparent. Many 
recommendations made by Dr, 
Campbell could be more readily ap- 
plied on the junior college level 
where curricula are designed less 
to meet rigid academic require- 
ments and more to fulfill the social 
and vocational demands of young 
women. 
MILDRED C. PHILLIPS 


WESTBROOK JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


W. W. CuHarters, Motion Pictures 
and Youth: A Summary. The 
Macmillan Company. 66 pages. 

ROBERT E. Harris, The College Edi- 
tor’s Desk Book. Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 72 pages. 

LucILE P. Morrison, An I[ntroduc- 
tion to the World of Books. 
Scripps College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. 231 pages. 

NORMAN WOELFEL, Molders of the 
American Mind: A Critical Re- 
view of the Social Attitudes of 
Seventeen Leaders in Education. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York. 304 pages. 

RUDOLPH PINTNER and OTHERS, An 
Outline of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. Barnes & Noble, New York. 
215 pages. 





An inquiring turn of mind is the 
best asset to be obtained from the 
junior college course of study.— 
F. M. Foster, University of Califor- 
nia. 
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Works, G. A., “Proceedings of the 
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(Supplementary to No. 2332.) ADAMs, 
BerTRAM Haro.p, “Some Aspects of 
the Popularizing Function of the 
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nia, 1931, 180 pages, 50 tables, bib- 
liography of 64 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Clare- 
mont Colleges. The author’s aim is to 
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Unpublished Master’s thesis at New 
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